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iP Tue Rawroav Journat, although delay- 
ed Two weeks by the late conflagration, by which 
nearly all my printing materials, and back volumes, 
and numbers, were destroyed, is dated, and number- 
ed, as it would have been, if issued at its proper time 
—the tivo following numbers, which will complete 
the’ volume for 1835, will also be diated in the 
saihe way, in order to keep the volumes within 
their respective years. 

This delay from the above causc has been una- 
voidable ; T hope, however, to be able to issue the 
two ensuiig numbers and the last of volume 4 in 

“afew days—and also to bring out No.4, of vol- 
unie 5; in an improved style, by the 12th or 15th 
instant. 

Editors of newspapers, who may receive this 
homber, will, by giving it an insertion, or. by refer- 

“ing to the faets, confer'a particular favor on 
their obedient servant, 
D. K. Minor, 

New York, January, 1836. 


We are promised, by our correspondent ih Al- 
_ybany, and shall undoubtedly receive at early dates, 
, copies of all important documents’ in relation to 
the subject of the Internal Improvements of this 
‘State, which we shall endeavor to lay before our 
_,Teaders, ve 
Losses BY THE LATE CoNFLAGRATION.— 
“Amongst. the other losses which we have 








“our Railroad atid Canal Reports,—as well 
“those which ‘had not, as those which had, 
_ been republished, i in wins or in nyaas in the 


Journal. This will cause much inconve-. 
nience, as we had occasion frequently to 
refer to them—especially to those) of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company— 
the last of which» was in course of repub- 
lication. 

We shall esteem it a great favor if our 
friends will favor us with duplicate copies 
at their earliest convenience. 





To CorretPonDEenTs.— We owe an apology to 
many of our correspondents, but to none perhaps 
as much as Major Voormies, of Avoylie Ferry, 
La., who has for years past furnished us with a 
monthly meteorological table, accompanied by re- 
marks in relation to the weather, and crops. of the 
countiy—which we have always published until 
within the last four months, and should have con- 
tinued them regularly, during that time, but for 
having, for a time, mislaid those for August and 
September, which came together, and while the 
editor was confined to his room. They have 
however come to hand again, and will be publish- 
ed in’ our next; and those for October and Novem- 
ber in the following number. 

In the mean time, we publish the following ex- 
tract from the Major’s letter of December Gti; in 
relation to Texas. The address of. the President 
of the 'Texian Council, which accompanied. this 
letter, will appear next week. 


Avoylic Ferry, on Red River, La,, 
Dec. 6, 1835. 
D. K. Minor, 
Editor Am. Railroad Journal: 
Sir,—Enelosed is a copy of Meteorological Ta- 
ble for November, 1835, regularly entered as 
stated, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
P. G. Voorntes. 


I also enclose you a slip relating to Texas. 
A réport has reached us, that wants con i 
that GenvCos sent out a detachment from St..An- 
toine—that the Texians defeated them, and. took 
a brass six pounder. Whenever an official report 

reaches here, I will forward it. 
Your obedient servant, 
. G, Vooruies. 


194 Rifle Volunteers, part from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Alabama—(from Natchez) 
—passed up this week, (im the steambont States- 
man,) bound for Texas, (Whatrwill the yolun- 
teers do for provisions *) 





» Bantmore anv. Ono Ramroav.—We 


of Jonathan Kighti in. shinionan: halle: 

amination of the route of this Railroad-over 
the Alleganies, both tq. Wheeling} -in, Vir- 
giniay and‘ to Pittsburg, -in Pennsylvania ; 
and shall continue it as soonas We'tan ob- 


ain another copy of the Report from: Balti- 


more, ours, except a few pages, having been 
destroyed by the late fire. 

This report should be dtrensiods fend: by 
those who desire to obtain acetrate/infor- 
mation in relation to those; hitherto :con- 
sidered, almost impassable | barriers;:.the 
Allegany mountains. 

A route, and a far more favorable one than 
was anticipated; has beem diseovered; both 
to Pittsburgh and Wheeling; ‘on which 
stationary power will not be required. 


New Jersey Rattroav.—We find in the 
Newark Daily Advertiser of December 7th, 
an interesting account of the opening of the 
Railroad between Newark and Elizabeth- 
town. We were.aware that.this work was 
progressing rapidly, but not that it.was,yet 
in readiness for.use. 

We also learn, that in a very few days it 
will be opened for use to Rahway,.and, at an 
early period, to New Brunswick-——thus.com- 
pleting another portion of the line: between 
this' city and.. Philadelphia,, the: whole of 
which, it is to be hoped, will ere Jong be in 
successful operation. 

It was our. intention, to. have published 
the account from the Daily. Advertiser,,but 
this long delay occasioned by the destruc- 
tion of our office must be our apology. 
When the road.is. opened, to-Rahway, we 
hope to participate in the pleasuses,of, the 
event. 


Tennessen.—This State, reap, senabyesh ap act 
with energy., The Legislature haxea imarere 
them, proposing to. appropriate . $ 
Nasbvilje and New Orleans Rail Ro - 

to the Western Rail Road ‘Company ; ; “91,500,000 
to construct a Ttoad from the Na ns 
Rail Ro id tothe’ Gasterit’ extremity of He" Sate ; 
$750,000" for waif ‘Read froni/Oheirlessonts Cin- 
cifnati through ‘East Tetinestee + and $300,400: to 
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thier tiatural difficulties, but also the preju- 
“ ‘ftom’ Whombetter things would naturally 
‘© Be aitti¢ipated. (It is to be hoped, howev- 


°° ‘Will ‘be Gonsidered, discussed, and treated 
'Cwith etilarged and liberal views ; and that 
~) {hie interest, prosperity and happiness of 


od abttiony 209! 
"O.8 ¢ 


Q , Hon, he futute progress and ‘prosperity, so 








ENT Convanrion—~ 
caches for the assembling at 
burned Convention, for 

‘ing into consideration the 
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of the people, those wand feel that 
extensive fields for improvement, are still 
open, and that all parts of the State are 
now equally. entitled. to the fostering care of 
liberal Legislation. ‘They feel, too, that the 
fact that the State has expended large 
amounts of money to accomplish one or 
4wo important works,with their appendages, 
is no reason why other equally important 
‘works shouldbe left for the enterprise of 
Jinidiyidualé: “Tt may appear very clear to 
“the more ‘enlightened minds of some gen- 
tlémen who have made princely fortunes 
~ by the-operation of those works which have 
“been wholly constrpcted by the State, why 
: other sworks—the utility of which will, to 
~say othe least, be every way equal, so far 
us the business community is concerned, 
‘to! those ‘already constructed—should be 
left to be “made and owned by the Compa- 
‘hy whew done ;” but to us, and thousands o1 
~others, whose only interest is to be found 
~simethe prosperity of all classes of commu- 
od@ity,vand °all parts of the country, it does 
appear passing strange that rational and 
dionorable men, upon most subjects, should 
be found; who. utterly oppose whatever may 
‘tend, not to depress them at all, but, to ele- 
vate their neighbors, in some degree to their 
level, by a liberal and general, as they them- 
selves have been elevated by a partial, dis- 
»(ttibution, or rather application, of the re- 
_,/Sources,of the State. . 


°° Why t'is that men “are so constituted it 
would seem difficult to divine; but so, un- 
fortunately, it is, and ‘we must therefore 
ehicounter, ‘in all great enterprises, not only 





dive} ‘and interested opposition of some 


' Gb, dhat,at this Convention, the important 
subject upon which it shall have assembled 


the people,‘ and the whole people, will be 
W thie lending dnd prominent principle of its 


That the present is an important era in 
the history of New York, no one who has 
foted the sighs of the times can doubt ; nor 
the proceedings of this Conven- 





fiasas they can be effected, advanced, or re- 
tarded, by Internal Improvements or the 
want of them, in a great measure depends. 


It therefore becomes the duty of every man/} 


tion, and who has a particle of State pride 










a citizen of the Stare of New York. 
It will:beobserved, by the extract from 
the annual message of the Governor o 
Ohio, which we give in this number, 


 ||the competition for the trade. of that, and 
|lother western and south-western States, is||. 


one of no small interest to her; and it will 
be also observed by the letter of John S. 
Williams, of Cincinnati, in relation to the 
Cincinnati and Charleston, South Carolina 
Railroad, that another, and an unlooked for 
competitor is about to enter the field for that 
trade. It is therefore now doubly the duty 
of those whose feelings and interests are 
all centered in the State of New York, to 
come forward and give their aid to all such 
works as will tend to retain the present, and 
secure the future trade of that vast and fer- 
tile region beyond the Lakes and the Alle. 
ganies. 

Amongst these works, and perhaps the 
most important at this period, are the Vew 
York and Erie Railroad, the New York 
and Albany Railroad; on the east side of 
the Hudson ; the enlargement of the Erie, 
Canal, and connecting it with Oswego ; and 
a Surp Cana around Niagara Fatis.— 
These are works which, when completed 
in a proper manner, and met, as they will 
be met by corresponding works from the 
west, will put all successful rivalry at defi- 
ance, and make this city the London of the 
world—that is the largest city in the world 
—but if, on the contrary, sectional feeling 
and self-interest are permitted to bear sway, 
and all improvements which do not pass 
through, or terminate at, any particular 
place, are to be opposed and defeated, then 
may we look elsewhere as we should de- 
serve to, for the means of becoming what 
nature has destined us to be, and what but 
for a selfish suicidal policy we should be, 
the commercial emporium, eventually, of 
the world. Of the correctness of this pre- 
diction some may doubt, but one moments 
reflection by an intelligent mind, will satisfy 
it that there is‘no city in the world with 
equal natural and permanent advantages 
within itself for business; which has such an 
extensive, almost unlimited, and so fertile a 
country, intersected by such watercourses 
and studded by such inland seas, as New 
York! And nothing is wanting to make 
these important advantages available but a 
liberal spirit, and the active and determined 
perseverance of those who take pride. in be- 
ing citizens of the Starz of New York. It 
therefore becomes the imperative duty of 
this Convention to adopt such measures as 
will ensure the construction, at the earliest 
possible period, of those important works 
herein mentioned, together with such inter. 
secting lines from the Lakes, and the Canal, 
with the New York and Erie Railroad, and) 
from the New York and Albany Railroad, 
to the interior of New England, as will in. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
The following is an extract from the 
Annual Message of the Governor of Ohio 
islature, made onthe 7th inst. 
ratifi See that om — 
attention. The State of Ohio has 
important interest in the success 
of this enterprize, and we look to her cit- 
izens.and Legislature to give it an effici- 
ent support. 
“ It is deemed important that the pub. 
lic mind should be directed to the various 
public works that have been projected in 
other States, which must have an import- 
ant..influence upon the interests of Ohio. 
In addition to those which have already 
been completed in New York and Penn. 
sylvania, I would mention the construc- 
tion of a ship Canal round the- falls--of 
Niagara, thereby uniting Lake Ontario 
with Lake Erie. (A report ‘of a@om: 
mittee in New York appointed to memo- 
rialize Congress on that subject, is here- 
with transmitted, marked A.) Thence 
as we progress south and south-west, we 
see the project of the great western Rail- 
road from New York through Qhio to 
the Mississippi; the Chesapeake. and 
Ohio canal ; the Baltimore Railroad; the 
Winchester turnpike road; the James 
river canal, which is intended to be ex- 
tended to the Ohio river, either by canal, 
Railroad or turnpike road; and the 
Charleston Railroad; (a branch of which, 
with a view tothe construction of a tiirn- 
pike road was some years since, recon- 
roitered, passing through the A 
mountains ‘at the head of ‘Nolichucky- in 
North Carolina, and extending thence 
through east. Tennessee, western -Vir- 
ginia and the eastern part of Kentucky, 
to the Ohio river, opposite the Southern 
termination of the Ohio canal, at Ports. 
mouth.) The attention of the public, I 
am happy to learn, has been recently 
drawn to the importance of a communi- 
cation between the southern Atlantic 
States and the great western States.— 
The project of a Railroad from Ciacin- 
nati, in this State, to Charleston in South 
Carolina, has excited the attention of the 
southern States. A report of the present 
committee of the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of the contem- 
plated Railroad, from Charleston to Cin- 
cinnati, and the proceedings of _ the citi- 
zens of Charleston, embracing the report 
of the committee, and the address and 
resolution adopted at a general meeting 
in reference to the proposed railroad 
from Cincinnati to Charléston,; are here- 
with transmitted for your consideration 
marked B and C. I perceive also inthe 
communications of the Executives, of 
North Carolina and Georgia, to their re- 
spective Legislatures, that the attention 
of these States-has been partially drawn 
‘to the important subject of direct commu- 
hication with the North: Western: States. 
All these communications can be-no; less 
important to us in the West than they are 
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sure ah easy, cheap, and rapid intercotrse 





and public spirit, to divest himself of sec- 





with all parts of this, and the’ adjoining 
States. | 


kioekeaiginere inthe =e 
orth, if accomplished, will 1 us 
in a community of interests that must be 
highly beneficial to all. ;j 
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trex raom J, S. Witiiams, Cavin 


- _ . JENGInger, 
To Dr. Daniel Drake, of the Committee of 
«a Correspondence and iry :— 
‘Dear s~Your note-of the 18th iust., 


requesting me, if convenient, “ to contrib- 
ute any facts; observations, or suggestions, 
in addition to those contained in our report 
on the ‘subject of the Cincinnat: and 
Charleston Railroad,” is received, and in 
answer thereto | may inform you that I 
have very few, if any, ideas not contained 
in that report, but have taken efficient 
measures to collect information, both gen- 
eral and particular, relative to every bear- 
ing of the subject, which shall be at the 
call of ‘your committee as soon 4s it is in 
my posséssion. 
he subject of connecting this city with 
Charleston, S.,C. cannot be too closely ex- 
amined nor too. fully investigated. [t.is 
one that irivolves the interests, if not the 
iny, of millions of Americans, born and 
iborn. ‘The experiment we propose, dif- 
fers in many respects from anything here- 
tofore tried, and which, if carried out, 
would produce the happiest results. It 
would strengthen the bonds of union be- 
tween the cutton-growing, slave-holding, 
and the weol-growing, victualing districts. 
It would cross a line of demarcation over 
which a work of internal improvement has 
not yet been prosecuted By means of the 
proposed work we should enter into the 
closest.connection and union of feeling, with 
hose to whom we are total strangers, far- 
ther than the mere circumstance of belong- 
ing to the same great confederacy makes us 
familiar. At present, in a national point of 
view, we have less sympathy for our fellow 
titizens of South Carolina, than we have 
with those of Louisiana, although the sepa- 
tation from the latter, both by distance and 
national origin, is greater than from the 
former: Construct but the proposed work, 
and: we should habitually call those our 
negebare and friends, who now feel to.us 
ws foreigners. Intermarriages wolud take 
place, and personal acquaintance would be 
the result followed by friendships, instead 
of the present estrangement from those who 
are ieally our brethren. As things are, 
some of'us transfer our dislike of slavery to 
the persons of the slave owners ; but wera 
we more intimately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances that surround them, we should 
teat the subject as their misfortune,—not 
their crime ; and instead of viewing the con- 
tition of slaves as ulways to be abhorred, 
weshouild be brought to believe that, odious 
w slavery in the abstract may be, it is of- 
ten greatly to be preferred to degraded lib 
erty.» Our fellow citizens of the south, by 
becoming better acquainted with us, would 
dot befio liable to mistake the opinions of a 
few for the prevailing sentiment of the north 
ad West. Individually, I hail evary effort 
fo'unite the slave holder and the non-slave 
. more closely together, as tending to 
‘perpetuate our Union, to promote morality, 
Weteuse religion, and establish universal 
freedom Upon a proper — basis x he 
(| possessing 2. slave population, 
Whose physical strength increases in a ratio 
Seater than t_of their owners, will, no 
q View this additional bond of union. 
With their ‘brethren as auspicious of 


theit own safety. 
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ere 


“8 Wil not be of aecouint of political econ-| 


br heed that the south-east will see it her 
it to be connected with the north. 








| appear still more important. 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ler, has no rival; Within one, year from 
this day gone, she has shipped for, other 
fons agreeably to the best. calculations, 


pork, 17,000;000 pounds of bacon, and 
255,000 kegs of lard! Large’ quantities 
of these' supplies are now taken by steam, 
or floated to New Orleans; 1550 miles ; 
they are. there shipped, and after being na- 
vigated about the same distance, in hot cli. 
mates, are landed at Charleston, which 
might arrive there, by the proposed Rail- 
road, in six days after being packed in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The same inducements that would cause 
Charleston. to.obtain: her supplies, by way 
of the Railroad, would make her, the ship- 
ping port for the most of the exports of this 
cenrry destined for Europe or the eastern 

tales. 


traversing eight hundred miles by canal, 
lake, canal again, and river. Might not 
Charleston step furward and take a share 
in this important trade? Again, the eastern 
and European goods which we receive via 
New-York, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Portsmouth, travel 1100 miles from New- 
York to Cincinnati by two rivers, two ca- 
nals, and the lake. Could not Charleston 
compete with this upon 700 miles of Rail. 
road? Is the harbor and enterprise of that 
city so inferior to those of New-York? Fur- 
ther, the merchandise we. receive, from 
Philadelphia travels by two Railroads, two 
canals, and one river, 850 miles, would not 
a Railroad and Charleston harbor be, better 
than this line and the Delaware Bay? Fur- 
ther still, from Baltimore via Pittsburgh, 
should the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
terminate there, to Cincinnati would be 
about 800 miles, would the Chesapeake 
Bay and this line of transportation, be pre- 
ferred to 700 miles of Railway? Both cities 
are deeply interested in the proposition, in 
@ commercial. point of view, for in no.case 
can ‘the dangerous and. long. route by the 
Gulf of Mexico and Mississippi and OhioRi- 
vers never as.closely connect them as their 
mutual interest requires, but as other chan. 
nels of transportation are opened, Cincinnati 
and Charleston will become greater stran- 
gers. 

Add to.a commercial, our manufacturing 
character, and a connection with us will 
We manufac- 
ture almost every American article that the 
southeast wants, and which we would glad- 
ly barter for merchandise taken by her. in 
commercial transactions with the eastern 


fifty steam engines and much water power, 
in effective operation. Our steam engines 
rate from five to three hundred horse pow- 
er each. ‘They do almost every thing that 
the genius of man has yet done by steam 
on land, and are equal to the task of at least 
twenty thousand men. We are manufac- 
turing, this summer, one hundred and -ele- 
ven steam engines, and about twenty sugar 
mills—the engines mostly very large; and 
many of the very largest class. .The man- 
ufacture of these takes most of the, power 
of ten of the smaller class of our, engines. 
Three more are in part employed in, the 
manufacture of cotton gins. Thisisanew 
branch of manufacture among. us,) just 
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springing: into importance., In» 1834, -we 
made but fifty-five as the first experiment. 
This year we are making two hundred and 
forty-five, and preparations are: im progress 
to supply the full demand next year, esti- 


30,000 barrels of flour, 84,500 barrels of 


One half of the flour and pork,.of 
Ohio, now finds a port at New-York, after 


States and Europe. We have upwards of 








beautifully finish 


We, can) 
send them to Ms 
ean, either .ma 


rleston. cheaper tha 


@, OF procure) em. 
from, the east, had we a ps gis on-. 
veyance. ‘The southeast requires, at, least. 
a thousand annually, and they could noyoa-. 
ly barter.on good terms for gins, but for 
horses or steam engines: t0. work them. 
‘When the above thirteen engines are de- 
ducted, we have all our Jarge and, some 
smaller ones, numbering about, forty, doing 
every thing in which that useful power can 
to aid the labor of man. We are not, more- 
over, behind other cities in the performance 
of labor that takes the almost ‘unaided ‘ha- 
man sinew to perform. Of this clas@ is: 
ship-building. The tonnage that our:ship~ 
yards are about to. get afloatithis season, 
amounts to 5,452 tons, in twenty-five boats, 
from 93 to ve peg burthen each... This is, 
not mentioned as forming any part of my 
subject, farther than the belsanies and im- 
portance of our city is connected withit.:: 

- By comparing the proposed Railroad with 
other prominent oe of Internal _Improve- 
ment, its importanee will stand in l. re- 
lief. New-York is now. about to double -the 
size of her Erie Canal, and also to ¢on- 
struct a Railroad parallel with it, the entire 
length of the State. Philadelphia has #éaled 
the mountains, by Railroads and Canals, 
and with two turnpikes.: Baltimore is about 
to do the same, by a Railroad; not satisfied 
with a turnkpike— Washington City is men+ 
acing the Alleghanies with the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and Richmond.is looking 
this way,—and all for what? To prevent 
the fatness of the Ohio Valley from swim- 
ming down to New-Orleans! The ‘experi- 
meat has not failed—New-York has enrich- 
ed herself by it—Philadelphia is domg* ‘so 
—Baltimore, Washington, and‘Richniond, 
wish to do it, and Charleston may,. if: she 
enters for the prize. Sher: oinythe 
front rank, and she will enter the list.when 
she finds the course clear for southern com- 
petition, and she wil} win., New Orleans, 
too, finding that steamboat navigation | 
too slow for her, stretches north ‘to'snat¢h 
the prize which the éastern ¢ities*are wbout 
to take ; and her Nashville Railroadof about 
ve miles is not- considered too « greatva 
sta e. ‘ j : 43.29 

Compare ‘that proposed! work; parallel 
with a river capable of carrying 500 toms in 
one load, from point.to point, with the wo 
we are. advocating, . along, no peas | 
stream. Compare theeasy access of Char 
ton to the open Atlantic, with that of Or- 
leans by 120 miles of river and ‘6500F dai. 

erous Guif navigation; afid the ® 
is conspicuous. ‘Will Nashville, wills Pena- 
nessee, take that direction ar all?i Walle 
prefer o re me: Pe aero srough other 
States, that wi iver her produce in an- 
unhealthy climate, behind, the Galt of Mex 
ico and the reefs of Florida, to joining. on, 
road from Knoxville, when she will arr 
atopen sea with less bagi et Ww 
prefer to pay other States tier’ fare; 
by a road through the centre of her! own, 
she can rice to- wealth and ‘insportanee«‘by 
the transit of her merchandize? “Nayswe 
eannot think so. Nashville will find: it cto 
be her interest to, unite.wi 
and. Cincinnati, and by a. 
accomplish a work that will 
three or four Sates above iw 
lance. And who can say 
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bids less‘T fain would say, but’ my eget 
mmands, and should I find that now, or 
at why future time the views of ‘your com- 
mittee ‘have been advanced by me, it will 
be a source of gratification to your obedient 
servant, aes 2 eisai ; 
' Jno. S. WitriaMs: 

, Cincinnati, August 22, 1835. 





“We have much pleasure in presenting some 
views in‘the following extract of a letter, to a cor- 
respondent in this city, solicited by us for publi- 
lication, on this all-important subject. ‘The wri- 
ter, ve trust, will pardon the liberty taken with 
his yaluable communication, at a time when. the 
enlargement of the Locks will claim the attention 
of the’ Canal Board and Legislature—and is a 
subject so interestitig to this eity, we may add, the 
whole State. é' i 

*The project of the enlargement of 
the Erie Canal is becoming better un- 
derstood by’the people in this section of 
the State,and great anxiety is felt at the 
result,’ ‘The Canal Board are finding 
difficulties at every step. There is more 
difficulty in adhering to the channel of 
the present canal, than was anticipated. 
Lam. ‘satisfied that a canal 70X7 feet, if 
properly, located, from the Hudson to 
the Senaca river, would not occupy the 
wedof the Erie Canal, more than one- 
third ov one-fourth of the distance—and 
but for the name of it, mightas well be 
called a new canal. If the ground was 
not occupied on the north side of the 
Mohawk, I should say unhesitatingly 
thatit. would be better to make an entire 
new channel, from the Hudson to Lake 
Ontario;»:This would allow an entire 
new arrangement of the locks. The 

average lift’ of the present locks, is 8 
feet ; thisis altogether toolow. I would 
go as high as 12 or 16 feet. This would 
lessen their number, and consequently 
their cost, and the delay in passing them. 
The would be somewhat heavier, 
but with suitable fixtures, would be as 
easily worked. There are now 50 odd 
locks, from’ Utiva, to Albany. If this 
number could be reduced to 30 or 35, it 
‘would be ‘a ‘great! point gained. I have 

ust received a letter from one of the 

gineers on the Lehigh Navigations, 
statingthat the locks in that work, which 
-areto be 100: by 20 feet, in the clear, are 
eotistructing with lifts of 20 to 30 feet. 

This is higher than I should venture to 
‘go, but it'shows the views which intelli- 

nt Engineers are taking of the subject. 

RV che act now'reids, the Canal Board 
wate authorisedto erect duplicate locks, 
Id é locks are widened to 17 or 18 feet, 

as-they probably will be, they will admit 
dyoats.of 150,tons or three times the ton- 
nageof the present, boats. The business 
/ony:the canal must therefore increase 
hree’or four fold, before double locks 
“will be required: “Where then, is the 
necessity for expending money at this 
time, in the erection of doublé locks ? 
_ where is another subject to which atten- 
/tion.aeems not to have been directed, 

“apd that is the ol 
m 













setting the abutments on berm side 


whole cost to the State, equal to an out+ 
lay of not less than 4000 dollars for each 
bridge. I am satisfied that one half this 
amount will, on the average, pay all the 
damage of removing them, while ut the 
same time the navigation will be essen- 
tially improved,” 





Siath Annual Report of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 
(Continued from our last.) 

To Pur E. Tuomas, - 
Pres’t Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 
Having recently made a reconnoissance 
with a view toa Railroad across the Alle- 
ghany mountains, from the Potomac River 
at Cumberland, in Maryland, to the Ohio 
River at Wheeling, and at the Flats of 
Grave Creek in Virginia, and also at Pitts- 


the present occasion to report the results, 
and to offer such views in relation to the 
scheme as shall seem just and proper. 

The construction of the Baltimore and 


the Potomac opposite to Harper’s Ferry, 
and its further extension up that river to- 
wards Cumberland, being staid by the 
terms of the compromise between the Rail- 


should be, completed to Cumberland ; and 
the liberal grant of the State of Maryland, 





River. 





Chief Engineer. 


A route was also examined to the oity 


Railroad Company, for right of way, &e 





licy, of erecting and 
aoieniting i " Toe. aiuiel 
70 feet.wide th hould ,be,.at 
- least 80. feet span, 
it is ortemplated to'make them 72 feet, 






Lunderstand 





ten feet into the Canal, which is very ob- | 
jectionable. \ These bridges, if properly 
built,will cost from 1200 to 2000 dollars 
each, and require 200 dollars per annum 
jto keep them in repair, making the 


burgh in Pennsylvania, 1 avail myself of 
Ohio Railroad; having reached the bank of 


road and Canal Companies, until such time 
as the Canal shall be, or by its charter 


at thelast session of the legislature, being 
calculated to ensure a speedy completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to that 
— the present was deemed by many to 

e€ a proper time to make examinations, 
with a view to induce the extension of the 
Railroad from the same point to the Ohio 
The people of Wheeling, in that 
spirit of enterprise for which they are con- 
spicuous, made the first movement to pro- 
cure the examination, and having obtained 
thy approbation and my own consent, I un- 
dertook tomake the reconnoissanceé at such 
time as I could be spared from the Railroad 
service here. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment, I commenced at Cumberland in the 
month of May last, examining the several 
routes hereinafter described, and comple- 
ted the service in the month of August; 
having during the: time visited this city in 
June, upon! the business of my office as 


Upon reaching Wheeling with the exam- 
ination, a route was likewise viewed ‘to 
strike the Ohio River near Elizabethtown, 
at the flats ofiGrave Creek. This was done 
at the request, and upon the representations 
of the citizens of that place and sini" 
0 
Pittsburgh,as the grant of the State of 
Pennsylvania to the Baltimore and Ohio 


through that State, ‘required that if the 
main stem of the Railroad should. not ter- 
minate at the Ohio River in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, then the said Company: should 
construct simultaneously, a lateral Rail- 
road from the main stem to that city. Such 
however, ie the importance of the’ city of 
Pittsburgh, and its connection » with the 
north and west, as well as with the great 
Lakes, that an examination ‘to it, would 

have been amply justified in the absence of 

any legislative injunction to thatveffect: « 

















































ATT, = AURETORS mil 
Accompariying this report ig ‘a ‘map of J the 
the country comptising such parts of Vir. sc 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, as are wit 
necessary to exhibit the relation of the sev- om 
eral routes, and connection of the more im- site 
portant places situated upon:roads or: wa- er, | 
ter courses, or intersected by the several bet: 
linés examined and marked upon the map. ms 
There is likewise represented the route of ridg 
the Cumberland road to Wheeling, as con- 7 
structed by the General Government, and the 
the route surveyed and recommended for diva 
the. Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, from et 
Cumberland to Pittsburgh, by the United “ 
States’ Board of Internal Improvement, Ch 
and to this map reference is made for a 
better understanding of what is written in 7 
this report. pal 
Instrumental levels and surveys having trav 
been executed from Cumberland along the mer 
principal ravines and water courses, and Wh 
through the more noted passes across the the 
mountain chains, also to. Wheeling. and ar 
Pittsburg, in the course of operations con- 
nected with the location and construction 
of the Cumberland road, and of the traces Nan 
of routes for the contemplated Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal—I have availed of tht 
knowledge of heights and distances so. as- 
certained, combined with those .estimated Diam 
in this. reconnoissance, to infer the grades ou 
that it may be necessary to establish upon Grea 
any given route with a view to ‘a Rail- Sava 
road. its 
Passing from Cumberland in any diree- wae 
tion towards the Ohio River, we meet with su 
a. succession of mountains and ridges, dit 
nearly parallel to eachother, and ranging § yan 
about northeast and southwest... The dif- Cass 
ficulties presented to the eye of the travel- Negi 
ler in his course upon the’ common: road Key: 
across the Alleghanies, would séein to for Bw 
bid the construction across them of any Siny' 
Railroad for the purpose of general and re- ny 
ciprocal trade and intercourse, much_ less mal 
one upon which the locomotive steam en- = 
gine should ply with effect and speed.— Law 
Pursuing. the route of the Cumberlani m« 
turnpike road, already mentioned, in the mY 
direction towards Brownsville and Wheel: Unic 
ing, we are almost continually ascending Caul 
and descending the mountain slopes for 24 Brow 
distance of sixty miles, to the western base aa 
of Laurel. Hill, near Uniontown......At, the Was 
town. of Cumberland, beantifully situate! | . Wes 
upon the left bank of the North Branchd | . Whe 
Potomac, at the mouth of Will’s Creek,anl x 
at the eastern base of Will’s mountain, the T 
National Turnpike road commences, nets 
ascends that creek, through a gap in thf” oon) 
mountain ; thence turning to. the left (M ooal 
Braddock's run, it passes through. the, ga) sam 
of Dan’s mountain, and immediately.cov-§ .. level 
mences the ascent of the Great, Savage" is st 
_||the Great Backbone mountain, as the sami Inte 
ridge is denominated where it divides the * Brig 
eastern and western waters southwest. o Eng 
the pass through it of Savage River, T* ne 
summit of this mountain upon, the road,”  Geiy, 
gained in about thirteen and a,half. mile Cun 
from Cumberland ; and the top-of the Li the 
tle Savage mountain, a meré spur of th@ ver’ 
Great Savage, is reached at ‘a ‘mile and Cun 
ou fea eas ee eee - jr 
tain ridge in what is called here Of . 
Chaubarj Samp. iutad ating 4° 
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| miles northeast of the 


Wheeling, at Ohio river, 


is stated in the Report of the U.S. Board of; 


i: 
., ington City, 23d Oct., 1826, to be 578 feet 


. that of tide water,a height that has been cor- 


turnpike wad, heads 
the Savage River, which runs a southwest 
course about twenty miles to its junction 
with Crabtree creek, and thence a south- 
eastern course five miles to the Potomac, 
at ty iles by the course of the riv- 
er, above Cumberland. Descending west- 
ward from the Little Savage to Bromley’s, 
now Bealls tavern, the turnpike passes the 
ridge that here divides the-eastern and 
western waters, or the Savage river and 
the’ Fishing “branch of Piney run. ‘This 
dividing ridge is called the Little Backbone 
mountain, and is here about 1737 feet 
above the level of Cumberland, or 2372 
feet above the level of the tides of the 
Chesapeake. 

The following table exhibits the princi- 
pal summits, and some of the depressions 
traversed by this road, from its commence- 
ment.at Cumberland, to its termination in 
Wheeling, at a point about 80 feet above 
the level of the Ohio River. 


























-_ 6 £ 
Obl oe) 22 
3 2/5 5/5 S| o05 
Names of places on the Cum- | =5| ¥ | ZF =| = 
berland Road. *eleslese5 
|S 1S} o Es) 
SM asl 6 
s|° o| & 
__|_§| 
Cumberland, 00} 00) 00} 635 
Frost-town, : 11} 11}1255}1890 
Great Savage mount. summit, | 23| 133/2022}2657 
parma he 2 miles from s| 143|17411 9376 
Little Savage mount.summit, 4} 144] 1900] 2535 
Little mg ang nite) dint 
summit (at Beall’s) divi- Be poste 
ding pabiod and western { 4) 154)1737)2372 
waters, 
Meadow mountain summit, 53} 21/2019]2654 
Casselman’s river, 24) 234) 1442/3077 
Negro mountain summit, 5}} 291219112826 
Keyser’s ridge snmmit, a ren 
spur of Negro vane 2] 31}2208) 2643 
Winding Ridge summit, 4} 35)1899) 2534 
sg hy da dl ah 6| 41) 770] 1405 
Barren Hill summit, — 5] 46/1815}5450 
Woodcock Hill, or pes iph { 3 49 1865 2500 
Laurel Fill ost weste 
urel Hill, ormost western waml say 
mountain, 83) 574)1777}2412 
} r a 
me pees + aaa hase of 2} 604} 43011065 
Uniontown, 211 63) 317} 952 
bea el ag 8| 71) 639}1274 
Townsville, at Mononga- 
hela siver, t} al 75} 196} 833 
Hillsborough, 12) 87)1115)1750 
Washington, 12] 93) 771)1406 
West Alexandria, 16) 115} 1162) 1797 
16} 131} 113) 748 





The height of Cumberland above tide is 
here assumed to be 635 feet, as stated. by 
N. S. Roberts, in his Report to the Chesa- 
peake und Ohio Canal Company upon the 
coal mines and Railway routes from the 
same to Cumberland, 18th Sept., 1829. The 
level of'a point one mile below Cumberland 


Internal Improvement, signed 8. Bernard, 
Brig. Gen., Wm. Tell Poussin, Capt. Top, 
ngrs., Wm. Howard, Civil Engr., Wash- 


above tide: and this point is readily con- 
ceived to be 57 feet lower than the place in 
Cumberland selected by N. S. Roberts, as 
the base of his operations. In James Shri- 
ver’s map, published in 1824, the level of 
Cumberland is assumed to be 537 feet above 


rected by subsequent levellings, and espe. 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL EMPROVEMENTS. 





the,United States: Board of Internal..[m- 
provement. The heights upon the turn- 
pike road, in the preceding table, are partly 
taken from the profilé of Shriver’s map, 
but as the level of Cumberland was not ac- 
curate, and as the levels of the several 
points westward of that town, were dedti 

from the grades of the road which, although 
they may be sufficiently accurate for the 


a Canal or a 
road, not to mention that no correction for 
the earth’s curvature was made;. some 
changes in the height above tide, have been 
made from Cumberland to Casselman’s Rix 
ver—none, however, have been made be- 
yond that stream, as the omission to cor- 
rect for curvature would cause those parts 
to be represented too high: and they are 
yet too high, especially beyond the moun- 
tains. or instance, Brownsville, upon 
the river bank; about 50 feet above low wa- 
ter mark, is stated to be 833 feet above tide, 
whereas, it is probably but 730 feet, deduced 
as follows : 

Feet. 
Monongahela River at Pittsburgh, ac- 
cording to levels fur Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, (supposed at low 
water,) above tide,} 

Fall in the Mononongahela, from 
Brownsville to Pittsburgh, as ascer- 
tained at low water, by Dr. Howard, 30 
Low water at Brownsville, above tide, 678 
Add for height of street on river bank, 
say 52 
Height of Cumberland Road at Browns- 

ville, above time, 730 

Wheeling is about 650 feet, Pittsburgh 
feet,and Brownsville 730 feet above 
tide. 

It will be seen, from what is stated in the 
table of the heights just given, that. the 
Cumberland Road in traversing the several 
mountains and streams, frequently deviates 
very greatly from the same level, and some- 
times the change is made in very short dis- 
tances. The more prominent levels only 
are, however, here given. In additien to 
these, the number of hills and ravines eross- 
ed are very great, insomuch that the far 
greater proportion of the entire Road is 
either ascendidg or descending at tour or 
five degrees, the latter being at the rate of 
1 in abont 114 or 460 feet per mile. To the 
view of the traveller upon this Read, thene- 
fore, as has been already remarked, the as- 
pect of the conntry passed through would 
seem to deny the possibility of. obtaining a 
graduation suitable fora Raiiroad of the de. 
scription contemplated. 

hen, however, the objectis a line suita- 

ble for a Canal or for a Railroad, the eye 
of science expands its view and embraces 
the widest field within the limits of practica- 
bility, and it is soon perceived that many of 
the formidable barriers encountered upon 
the turnpike road, have been rent asunder 
in the convulsions of nature, that stampt 
the great. features of this portion of the 
earth’s surface. After a little further inves- 
tigation, it is found that all the mountain 
ridges, save one, have been severed, and 
that the gaps thus formed, afford so many 
assages for the streams that drain these 
figh and humid regions, and that the rivers 
rising.in, and flowing from, the single un. 
broken dividing ridge, the one eastward to 
the Potomac, and by it into the Chesapeake 
bay, and the other westward to the Monon- 
gahela, and by this .stream into the Ohio 
river, are sufficiently direct, jn their courses 


purpose of such a road, are yet not so exact fo 
is fevellings taken fora Ob Rail|{the condition 


\\the knife,had been revic 





through these mountains, to afford one or 








sially in those pqnducted by Col, Abert far 


more practicable routes for a Canal ; should 


there|be found a sufficiency of water for its 
supply, not only at the highest level where 
the ridge dividing the eastern and western 
waters must be pierced by a tunnel, but 
oetvong at all the inferior levels throughout 
the line. It is seen thatthe same routes are 
euibsly practieuble tay t Railvoad,, even if 
there should be alack of water fora canal ; 
and that a shorter tunnel, if any, will 


a re 









ter, other routes entirely impracticab! 
Canal, will be al her feasible for 
road. Hence, with a view to the latter im- 
provement, the field of examination is much 
wider than for the former. 


In_ point of fact, two routes have been pro- 
nounced by the U. S. Board of Internal Im- 
provement, practibable fot the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, from Cumberland, to Tur- 
keyfoot, (the junction of the hakens pe mae 
river,Casselman’s river and Laurel hill cree 
—the one 88 miles 1040 yards in length, 
2837} feet of lockage, and 1 mile 568 yards 
in length of tunnel; witha superincumbent 
ridge 233 feet high; the other 70 miles 1010 
yards in length, 1961 feet of lockage, and 4 
miles 80 yards in length of tunnel, with a 
superincumbent mountain 856 feet high a- 
bove the tunnel level. The summit level 
of the one comprises a distance of 12 miles 
16043 yards, of which 5 miles 832-yards are 
of deep cutting, (mostly in the gladeof Deep 
Creek) beside the,tunnel of 1 mile 568 
ypnds just mentioned, whilst, the summit 
evel of the other, (by Will’s creek and 
Flaugherty) is in length 5 miles 1280 yards, 
of which beside the tunnel uf 4,miles. 80 
yards, there are 1200 yards of deep cutting. 
In either case the summit level and many 
miles of Canal, with the numerous locks up- 
on the same, are to be supplied with water 
mainly from stupendous reservoirs, to _be 
erected and maintained inthe Youghio- 
gheny, or the Casselman’s river and their 
tributaries. From ‘Turkeyfoot the route of 
the Canal.continued upon the right bank of 
the Yuughiogheny river to the Monongahe- 
la, and thence.to Pittsburgh. 

Mention is here made of the route survey- 
ed and reported for the Chesapeake \and 
Ohio Canal,in order to showtheiradaptation 
to a railroad, and in pursuance of that design 
there are extracted and -here.given, a, few 
More notes, observations, and. statements, 
from the report.of the U. 8. Board,of Inter- 
nal Improvement, already mentioned. 

[To be continued.) . - 





Curt ror « Cancer.—Mr: Thomas:Ty- 
rell, of Missouri, advertised that cancer 
upon his nose, which “had been: treated 
without success by Dri: Smiths of{)New- 
Haven, and. the., ablest..surgeons in the 
western country, had been cured in the fol- 
lowing manner: He was recommended to 
use a stone potash, made of the ashes nes of 
red oak bark boiled down.to the stence 
of molasses, to cover the cancer with It, 
and in.about an hour ds. cover it 
with a plaster of tar, which must..be. re- 
moved after a few days, audif any protube- 
rances remain in: the .wou 
potash to them, and the plaster. 
they shall, disuppear, after .wk 
wound with common. 82 















This treatment eflected a.speedy.and. 
tute x us} heal wre! 
AY Srramuoat Lost.+/The steain ‘arri- 
ved on Friday evening, répel @ losso the 
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a BERGIN’S PATENT RAILWAY BUFFING-APPARATUS. 


Fig. 1. 
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[From the Lendon Mechanics’ Magazine.} 


BEROIN’S PATENT RAILWAY BUFFING-APPA- 


RATUS, 


_ We have more than once had occasion to 
mention the ingenious buffing-apparatus 
Restehary 

of the Dublin aud Kingstown Railway, has 
Pent to the carriages under his superin- 
fendence, and the good effects which have 
resulted from its adoption. Our attention 
‘3s again drawn to the merits of the inven- 
on ‘by the Third Annual Report of the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, now be- 
fore ‘us, in ‘Which we find it spoken of in the 


which Mr, Bergin, the intelligent 


tolowing favorable terms :— 
-“ Thomas F.' 


spri 


tent,) admirably adapted 


Bergin, Esq., Secretary to 
the Company, has applied ta the ste a 

ng-bar (for which he has obtained a pa- 
to ease the shock 
of ‘sudden stopping or putting in motion, 
while, at the same time, it is more strong, 
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riages, and these several parts being each 
within the power of the engine, were over- 
come in succession; but as the first car- 
riage would have attained a certain amount 
of velocity when the connecting chain came 
to pull the second, this second must of 
course be at once dragged from rest into 
motion at a speed nearly equal to that al- 
ready acquired by the first, and so on 
through the entire train. Now a very 
slight knowledge of the principles of me- 
chanies teaches that the concussions already 
mentioned were the necessary results of 
the action described; the same principle 
(inertia) produced the same effects at stop- 
ping a train, and also at every change in 
the relative velocities of the individual car- 
riages when in motion ; and as the force of 
these shocks was dependent on the veloci- 
ties, the — the speed of travelling the 
more violent they became. 


more simple, and mach more economical,|| The obvious remedy for the evil com. 


and attended'with other great advantages, 


over the system hitherto adopted.” 


ion of the apparatus, furnished 


plained of was to provide a means by which 
the full amount of motion acquited by any 
part of the train should be gradually, not 


A 
by Mit Bergin, and illustrated by engrav- emanate communicated to tHe other 


ings, is annexed to the Commissioners’ Re- 
port. We shall now transfer the former, 
nt, to our pages ; and 
so' much, also, of the latter as is necessary 
to a clear undetstanding of the construction 


of the apparatus. 


MR. BERGIN’S DESCRIPTION. 


Immediately after commencing the traffic 
‘on the’ Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
(the first on'which long trains of carriages 
“were moved ‘by locomotive-engines at high 
veléciti¢s), it was found that every time 
Was put’ I motion or stopped, violent 
onctt place between the several 

carfiages, equally disagreeable to the pas- 
 Sengers' and déstructive to the carriages 
' selves. These concussions arose from 
“eatise; viz. by reason of the 
eavy bodies, the same engine-| 
. vant be adequate to draw a 

‘tong a railway at ‘any required. 
would not be! sufficient to start’ the 
“game load froma state of rest ; it was there. 


fore neces connect the several gar- 
Sere ee rr 
n 






three’ or four feet, by which 


ed inte a8 many parte as Were: wrore 


a ? 


parts : the elasticity of a spring was a sui- 





table means, and an apparatus was accord- 
ingly added to the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter passenger coaches, a sketch of which is 
annexed, and which has been termed a 
buffing-apparatus. 

(Here follows a description of this appa- 
ratus] :— 
This apparatus is complex, and conse- 
quently expensive ; it also requires to be 
very strong, as ona little consideration it 
will be evident that the spring-bars, levers, 
and frame of the first carriage have to bear 
the resistance of the entire train; a very 
rigid spring is therefore necessary, the range 
of action of which is, of “ourse, very lim- 
ited, ‘(in ‘practice not exceeding a few 
inches,) consequently the concussions, al- 
though much diminished, are still very con- 
siderable. The apparatus being atvached 
to the catriage-frame, which is, of course, 
supported on bearing springs, it rises and 
falls according to the load; whence it con- 
stantly occurs, from the carriages being un- 
equally weighted, that the buffer-heads, ae 
posed to each other, and which by right 
should be at the same level, va 
their pwn diameter, Whence, jp the even 
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of a violent blow, the bars to which they 
are fastened are almost certain either to be 
bent so as not to play in their sockets, 
whereby the whole apparatus becomes in. 
operative; or else to be broken off (such we 
have found to be the case in every instance 
when an unusually severe blow touk place.) 
After the apparatus described was added to 
the Liverpool and Manchester carriages, it 
was found that the train no longer proceed- 
ed with a steady motion in the direction of 
the rails, but that each carriage had acquit- 
ed a very considerable lateral motion, by 
which the flanges of the wheels were con- 
stantly striking or rubbing against the rails, 
so as to cause a considerably increased re- 
sistance frem side friction ; indeed, on Jook- 
ing along a train of six or eight carriages, 
the serpentine motion is very gla The 
cause of this unsteady motion will be evi- 
dent, when we recollect that the point from 
which each carriage is drawn is in one di- 
rection, the centre, and in the other the af. 
ter extremity. These considerations, the 
result of numerous careful examinations 
of the carriages on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway previous to ordering our 
own, led me to seek for a rer rer as on 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, s 
very large a a of ‘the traffic of 
which would: be passengers, the extent of 
which would be difficult to anticipate, but 
which must of necessity be immense, it be- 
came a matter of paramount importance (0 
attain, as far as practicable, the most per- 
fect comfort and security, and also to re- 
ducé, as much as poesible, the wear and 
tear of the numerous curren which the 
company must provide. he apparatus 
which I designed, and which has been sue 
cessfully applied to thirty-five of our carria- 
ges, is represented in plan, section, ® 
elevation in the accompanying drawings." 
A slight frame of sheet-iron,' AAA, con- 
sisting of two similar plates, three inches 
apart, each about 3-16ths thick, secured to- 
gether by rivets, rests. on turned bearings 


jon, the: centres of the axles; a single bar, 


* We have given the section and wlan only (our figs.! 
and 2,) and have omitted the oo} et of the carriage 











frame in each, asitis an, exact cot in every par 
deular of the front part. We hav aa wens 
sake, given detached views of the reads ; 8 

a; bel ‘4 M 


of. chryt, front, 
gnd 8 sectgt ag plan of that, tne eer — 
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BB, (I have used a welded iron tube of 
5-16ths inches thick, and three inches di- 
ameter, as being the stiffest,) the entire 
length of the carriage, and extending about 
two feet beyond each end, passing through 
an oblong hole three inches wide and nine 
inches long (H, 4), is supported on this 
frame by rollers, CCC, allowing it to be 
moved lengthways with great facility; on 
this tube or bar BBB is placed at either end 
(without the framing of the carriage) about 
four feet of spiral springs, DDD, of gradu- 
ated strengths; one end of each of these 
sets of springs rests against a strong collar 
or boss, E, fixed to the bar or tube, and the 
other end against a small box of iron, F, 
attached to the frame A, and furnished with 
one of the rollers © previously mentioned ; 
also with the two friction rollers G and G 
projecting a little beyond its surface, and 
resting against the inner side of the car- 
riage-frame end. To each extremity of the 
tube {BB is attached a buffer-head, I, b 

means of a bar of iron K, passing throug 

BB, and furnished with a nut and screw at 
each end; immediately within the buffer- 
head, and resting against it, is a bar of iron, 
L, for attaching the carriages together. It 
will be observed, that this apparatus lying 
loosely on the axles, is perfectly independ- 
ent of the frame-work of the carriage, which 


» is supported in the usual manner on bear- 


ing springs, MM, and, in consequence of 
the oblong holes HH, rises or falls accord- 
‘img to the load without affecting the buffing 
apparatus. The action of the apparatus is 
as follows:—The train being to be moved 
in the direction of the upper arrow, the mo. 
tive power is applied to L.1, and draws for- 
ward the central tube BB, thereby compres. 

the springs DD between the boss E 
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md the friction oller-box F, which rests 
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against the end of the carriage-frame, with. 
out moving this latter until the elastic force 
of the compressed springs becomes suffi- 
cient to overcome the resistance presented 
by the friction and inertia of the carriage, 
when the latter begins to move forward so 
gently as not to be perceptible to persons 
seated therein; the second and each. suc- 
ceeding carriage in the train is, by similar 
means, brought from a state of rest into 
motion, as (altogether independent of the 
springs DD,) the tube BB acts on B 2 
merely as a simple connecting chain, rope, 
or bar, would. In case of a concussion from 
behind, or of one carriage running against 
another, it will be at once seen that the re- 
sistance is offered by the furthest end, the 
effect being to drive the tube BB forward, 
compressing the springs at the remote end ; 
and the carriage will not be affected by the 
blow until (as in drawing the train) the 
elasticity communicated to the springs over- 
powers the inertia of the carriage, which 
then begins to move, actuated by a force just 
sufficient to start it; any ordinary velocit 

might be thus (theoretically) resisted by suf- 
ficient length of spring, without any strain 
or, violence to the carriage receiving the 
blow; but practically, the springs are limited 
toabout four feet, allowing a range of action 
of about two feet, beginning to be compres- 
sed by ® force equal to about twenty pounds, 
and presenting a gross resistance to entire 
compression of upwards of two tons, and 
which have been found sufficient for all 
practical purposes. It will be observed, that 
as the springs of each carriage act totally 
independent of each other, and of all the 
carriages in the train, except to that to 
which they are, attached, eac ( 
bear its own share of the resistance,the sum 


of which is made pp of the separate posist- 
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1 
ances of all the springs acted on: thus, if 
one set offers a resistance equal to two tons 
receding through two feet, and that there 
be ten carriages in the rain, the gross re- 
sistance to a concussion would be equal to 
twenty tons through two feet; and if the 
buffer-heads of each carriage were in con- 
tact, this gross amount of resistance would 
be opposed without the carriages being ne- 
cessarily moved forward, as in the case of 
any obstruction on_the rails, or any of them 
bearing more than tw6 tons. On the con. 
trary, in the other apparatus, supposing 
each Sspring also to resist a force of two 
tons, and to recede, as in the ease in prac- 
tice, about eight inches, each spring being 
acted on by 1 that preceded it, the resist- 
ance offered by a train of ten carriages would 
be but equal to two tons through ten times 
the space each separate spring moved, or 
10x 8=80 inches, or 6 feet 8 inches; conse- 
quently the first-and each succeeding car- 
riage would, to enable all the springs to 
act, be forced through a space equal to the 
sum of the spaces through which the sepa- 
rate springs act: thus the first carriage of 
the ten would be forced through eight inch- 
es for each of the:remainii iages, 
or in all six feet, anditis easyoto.conceive 
the difference My the effect ini oper 
‘iments have been tried:.om Tai. 

Way bygieclo a single carriage, fitted with 
the new api — ‘on the rails,:and ogi 
ning an engine atd tender Agaimstdt with a 
velocity of oie to seven nniles 

producing’ any injurious 
more than once 'sat' in @ carriage so:struck, 
without sustaining any injury orother effect 
greater than ‘is felt ‘on'startingya:train of 
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“ing the railway, propelled one and two car- 
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bility to accident ; as although the impulse 
is given to the central bar from behind, yet 
it is obvious thé:carriage is acted upon from 
the front, precisely as it would be if drawn 


our experimental trials before open. 


in thie manner.at a velocity of thirty 

miles per hour with perfect safety. The di- 
minution of side friction necessarily dimin- 
‘iishes the power requisite to draw a train: 
‘the:amount of saving in this respect I have 
been unable to. ascertain experimen- 
ST ead oeaaiRagpan De : this 
place; Lhave, however, ascertamed that it 


BOne other object, of no trifling importance 
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to a concern like the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway, which must have an exceedingly 
large stock of carriages, is also effected ; 
namely, ‘a diminution of first cost of be- 
tween 50/. and 60/. per carriage. 

In describing the figures, I omitted to 
state that asthe éntire resistance to the ac- 
tion of the springs D D is on the ends of the 
carriage-frame, the centre of each is armed 
with"@ strong tae of iron, about fifteen 
inches square, through which pass the ten. 
sion fods N N to the outer angles of the op- 
posite ends of the frame; consequently these 
rods re@eive the entire force of the springs. 





a. s Narcuez, (Miss.) Dec. 10. 
Burning of the Walk-in-the-Water.—T he steam 
boat Walk-in-the-Water was discovered to be on 
fire on Tuesday evening between 8 and 9 o’clock. 
From the great volume of flame which burst from 
her almost immediately after the alarm, it is pre- 
sumable that she had been on fire under the deck 
for a considerable period. An effort was made to 
save the cabin furniture, but the rapidity of the fire 
was such, that the attempt wasabandoned. The 
clerk’s office was locked, and himself absent, One 
or two individuals tried te break it open without 
success. The books, papers, about 1200 bales of 
cotton, and $3500 in money, were burnt The 
cotton was all insured, either here or at New Or- 
leans. 

‘ne Walk in the Water was lying opposite the 
warehouse of Robert Mitchell & Co., and A, L. 
Wilson, inside of the Charleston,which latter boat 
was cut loose and towed up outside of the flat boats. 
The stern line of the Walk in the Water was then 
cut, and by the action of the eddy, her stern swung 
round against the stern of the Charleston, setting 
her on fire the second time. The Charleston was 
then sent adrift with her upper works in a blaze, 
and with but three individuals on -board, to wit: 
the captain, mate, and one of our citizens, Mr. 
Wm. Woods. To these individuals much credit 
is due for saving the boat. While the people on 
the wharf were sending boats out to rescue them, 
not expecting that the Charleston could be preser- 
ved, by the extraordinary exertions of these indi- 
viduals the fire was got under, and with the assis- 
tance of those sent to take them off, was finally 
extinguished. Steam was then raised, and she 
was again brought up to the landing, having float- 
ed down one or two miles. In the mean time the 
Walk in the Water was a mass of flames, produ- 
cing a bright glare for miles around her. To save 
the warehouses.and stores within danger, she:had 
also been cast adrift, and asshe floated in the midst 
of the waters, was a magnificent sight. 

The sides of the bluff were brightly illuminated, 
and the distant shore of Louisiana was traced as 
with a pencil dipped in gold ; while the long line 
of smoke, which rose but a little above the bluff, 
and floated northward over the bed of the river, 
looked bright in contrast with the surrounding 
gloom ; and as the unruffled surface of the water 
reflected back, with increased vividness, the burn- 
ing mass, it presented a scene worthy of the 
painter. 

A bear which was chained between the two 
decks, was burnt, and it is supposed that a human 
being also suffered. 

A white man was seen, after the Walk-in-the- 
Water was cut adrift, at the stern of the boat, ap- 
parently in search of some object. He was hailed, 
and advised to come ashore. He replied; but all 
he said was not heard. He was understood so say, 
that he would not leave the boat until he found that 
for which he was in search. Report states, he was 
afterwards seen to fall, by the giving way of the 
deck, into the hold. 

The bear being chained about. midwey of the 
upper deck, excited strongly the sympathies of the 
spectators. Asthe flames rose they were drawn 
between the decks, and met over the bear—as they 
shot upwards, first upon one side and then upon 
the other, he would leap in the contrary direction 
to escape, and would as often be opposed by a wall 
of fire, He finally mode one desperate effort and 
cleared the deck, but did not break his-chain. He 
attempted to raise himself by grasping his chain 
above, but he was soon suffocated. 

The boat belonged to Captains Crain and Glo- 
ver, who had just purchased her, and we have nat 


learned whether she Was insured or not. 
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about four miles below, near the 
a sidé. She was of the largest class of 
boats, and the loss of boat and cargo, is estimated 
at $110,000.—[Courier.] 
essa Accient.—On Tuesday evening 
‘steamboat Levant, on leaying the landing, 
came in contact. with the steamboat Marion that 
was just coming in. The concussion was so great 
that the bows of the Marion were stove in, and in 
ashort'time she sunk, The Levant was speedy 
in rendering assistance, and with the prompt aid 
of Captains E. Strong, Ackerman, of the ship By- 
ron, and the officers of th¢ ship Star, Southerner, 
Nashville, and others in the neighborhood, a fast 
was got hold of the Marion, and she was’ hauled 
into the Levee. Her cargo, consisting of sugar, 
molasses and cotton, however, will bea loss. It 
is much feared that some of the passengers or 
hands are lost. 


Most Merancuoty Aceiwent.—The Easton 
Whig of the 26th contains anaccount of the loss of 
the schooner Hester Ann, of Wye River, which 
sailed from Baltimore for the Eastern shore on the 
15instant. Sne had on board, as passengers, sev- 
eral of the most respectable and worthy citizens of 
Talbot county, all of whom, as well as the crew, 
making ten or twelve in the whole, have met with 
a watery grave. We annex the melancholy par- 
ticulars, as far as they had become known. 

Easton, Dec. 26. 

When we laid down our pen on concluding the 
lamentable occurrence which we published-in our 
paper of Tuesday last, giving the melancholy fate 
of Mr. James G. Exniort, and the loss of the 
schooner Hester Ann of Wye River, we entertain- 
ed the hope that we should not have to resume it 
to give other particulars, or be pained to record fur- 
ther loss of lives. ‘We now have to add, that from 
the circumstances related to us by gentlemen from 
the wreck, beyond a doubt all of the passengers and 
crew are lost ; supposed to be ten or twelve in 
number. 

Capt. Marshall left Baltimore on last Tuesday 
week in the steamboat Maryland for Easton, en- 
trusting to his cousin (Mr. James Marshall) the 
command of the Schooner, which sailed on the same 
morning for Wye river. Our informant and Capt. 
Marshall both conversed with, the passengers on 
the Monday night previous to their sailing, and in 
corroboration of the fact of their being on board 
the Hester Ann, Capt. Benny of the Easton Pack- 
et, actually recognized and conversed with them 
just before they parted company on the night of 
the accident. 

The following are the individuals lost :; James G. 
Elliott, John P. Paca, jr., Richard. Baker, John 
Redman, James Marshall, and: three colored men. 
[t is also supposed there were several colored pas- 
sengers on board. 

Capt. Marshall, with several other gentlemen, 
reached the wreck on Tuesday morning last, and 
succeeded in getting out of: her some freight ; the 
trunks, and some wearing apparel-of the unhappy 
sufferers, but found none of their bodies; those of 
Mr. Ellicott and the coloréd man (named Aaron 
Smyler) having been previously taken off by some 
of the people of Poplar Island. The schooner was 
found a perfect wreck, nearly under water, having 
bilged, it is supposed, after she capsized ; the main- 
mast was carried away, and her anchor cast vut; 
consequently they labored under much difficulty in 
searching the cabin ; but from the circumstance of 
finditg boots and shoes belonging to the sufferers, it 
is inferred they were below when the accident hap- 
pened, probably abed. There was a large quanti- 
ty of freight on board, principally owned by Mr. 

aca, but so much injured as to render it unworthy 
of taking from the wreck. She was hauled ashore 
on Poplar Island and sold, Mr. Ellicoti’s body 
has been carried to the residence of his family, 
where it will be interred. 


Dreaprut Eartuquake.— The Journal of Odessa 
describes the ravages of a dreadful earthquake, 
which occurred on the 24th of August at Kaissarich, 
(the ancient Czeserea in Cappadocia,) and the sur- 
rounding villages. On that day, about 5 in.the af- 
ternoon, a thick column of smoke was seen to arise 
at the foot of Mount Ardescheh, (on the side of 
whieh the town is situated,) from which volumes 
of flame burst forth with an appalling noise. At 
the same moment the shoes of an earthquake be- 

n, and continued for several hours, accompanied 
By a noise like thunder. Those wha survived the 
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The hoat continued burning until this morning, 
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All inhabitants that could effe 
“fled i 


To benefit his people, he had determined 


. ls impossible.” It may not be done in an’ 





“the surface “of an ocean agital 
About 2000 houses were deseoy c 
the country, but about 150 perished in th 
falling ruins. Up to the 1st Septembef thie’ survi- 
ving inhabitants were still in the fields, afraid to re- 
turn to the city; and during that time three or four 
shocks were felt every day, but becoming gradually 
weaker. The.destruction in the villages, to the 
distance of 140 miles, was terrific. Some were 
swallowed up ; and the place of one of them, Ker- 
metzi, was occupied bya large lake. ‘The number 
of lives Jost has not yet been ascertained, but it 
appears to have been very great. 





Few THINes rmposstsite.—“ It is im- 
possible,” said some, when Peter the great 
determined to set out on a voyage of dis- 
covery, through the cold nothern regions 
of Siberia, and over immense deserts ; but 
Peter was not discouraged, and the thing 
was done. 

/ “It is impossible,” said many, when 
they heard of a scheme of good Oberlin’s. 


to open a communication with the high 
road to Strasburg, so that the productions 
of de la Roche (his own vyillage,) might 
find a market. Roéks were to be blast-| 
ed, and conveyed to the banks of the river 
Bruche, in sufficient quantity to build a 
wall for a road along its banks, a mile and| 
a half, and a bridge acrossit. He rea-| 
soned with his people, but still they) 
thought it was impossible ; but he seized| 
a pickaxé, put it across his shoulder, pro-| 
ceeded to the spot, and went to work, and | 
the peasants soon followed him with their’ 
tools. The road and bridge were at| 
length built, and to this day, the bridge} 
bears the name of the “Bridge of Chari-' 
ty.” 
set It is impossible,” said some, as they’ 
looked at the impenetrable forests which| 
covered the ragged flanks. and deep gorges 
of Mount Pilatus in Swiftzerland, and 
hearkened to the daring plan of a man, 
named Rupp, to convey the pines from 
the top of the mountain to the Lake of 
Lucerne, a distance of nine miles. With-| 
out being discouraged by their exclama-| 
tions, he formed a slide or trough of 24,-| 
000 pine trees, 6 feet broad, and from 4) 
to 6 feet deep; and this slide, which was| 
contemplated in 1812, was kept moist. | 
Its length was 44,000 English feet. It; 
had been conducted over rocks, or along | 
their sides, or over deep gorges where it 
was sustained by scaffolds; and yet skill 
and perseverance overcame every obsta- 
cle, and the thing was-done. ‘The trees! 
slid down from the mountain into the lake’ 
with wonderfui rapidity. The large pines, 
which were one hundred feet long, ran 
through the space of eight miles and a 
third in about six minutes, | 











A gentleman who saw this great work, 
says :—‘‘ Such was the speed with which | 
a tree of the largest size passed any giv-| 
én point, that he could only strike it once| 
with a stick as it rushed by, however, 
quickly he attempted to repeat the blows.” 

Say not hastily, then, ofany thing, « It! 


hour, or a day, or a week ; but persever- 
ance will finally bring you to the end of 
it, “Time and patience,” says a Span- 





fire in New-York, we had prepared for pub- 
lication a statement of the following case, 
the copy for which was destroyed on that 
occasion; and the consequent derangement 
of our office has prevented an earlier atten- 
tion to the subject on our part. 

On the 8th of December last, before the 
Court of General Sessions for the City and 
County of New-York, the Recorder and 
Aldermen Taylor and Labagh ‘presiding, 
NATHANIEL Freeman, of Aharsimus, was 
tried on an indictment for forgery in the 
third degree, in counterfeiting the signature 
of Arthur Tappan & Co., of New-York, to 
a note addressed to John Rankin, also of that 
city, requesting the loan of ten or twelve 
hundred dollars, with intent to defraud said 
Rankin thereof. 

The District Attorney, for the prosecution, 
called Messrs. Lewis Tappan and John 
Rankin, who proved the forgery. 

N. Nye Hall, of counsel for the defence, 
entered a plea of insanity, and called a great 
number of witnesses to sustain the plea; the 
most important of which were, 

Mrs. Mary Hall, a highly respectable lady 
of 70 years of age, who had for a considera- 
ble time resided in the family of the aceused, 
and had been acquainted with him from in- 
fancy. This witness testified that she had 
no doubt that Freeman was occasionally in- 
sane; and that she had the best reason for 
believing that the malady was ‘hereditary, 
both his father and his mother having been 
subject to occasional fits of mental aliena- 
tion. 

Simon Healy had known the accused long 
and familiarly ; had for some time past con- 
sidered him partially deranged. A few 
months previous, Freeman had told witness 
that he felt a disposition to blow his own 
brains out; that he was frequently subject 
to a depression of spirits, which tempted him 
to commit suicide. 

Col. Samuel L. Knapp had known Free- 
man many years, both in New-York and 
Boston ; and from his universal uprightness 
of character and honorable conduct, believed 
it impossible that he should commit such an 
act as that charged in the indictment, unless 
laboring under an aberration of mind. 

Gen. Robert Swartwout, Dr. J. D. Garner, 
and many other highly respectable witness- 
es, gave similar evidence ; and all testified 
to the good character and integrity of de- 
meanor of the prisoner, previously to the 
commission of the act for which he was now 
on trial; and were unanimous in the belief 
that he was subject to occasional fits. of hal- 
lucination, especially on subjects connected 
with religion and the abolition of slavery, to 
the latter of which subjects allusion was 
made in the note for the writing of which he 
was now on trial, 

So full and clear was the evidence to the 
fact of insanity, that the Jury, in reply toa 





ish proverb, “will turn a mulberry leaf 
into silk.” : 





question from the Recorder, whether. they 


I|were satisfied of that fel Pifered an im 
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mediate verdict of acquittal, without leaving 
their seats. wy amr 4 

The verdict was received with great and 
unfeigned ‘satisfaction, by the numérous 
friends of the accused, whom the occasion 
had called together, and ime y of whom: 






+ 





the highly respectable eirelé in: ; 
which Mr. F. and bis amiable family had«.. 
moved.—[Jersey City Gazette. ] 
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Morris RatLRoap. continveD.—An appli-  * 
cation will be made to thé Legislature, at its 
next sitting, for a law authorising thé con- 
struction of a Railroad from Morristown, by 
the most eligibleiroute, through Sussex and 
Warren counties; to: the Delaware River, at 
or near the Water Gap. = ae 5 ME oe 





The Belvidere Apollo states, that the 
bridge over the Delaware, at that place, is 
now completed, and ready for the passage of 
any description of vehicles, at a very reason- 
able toll. 


A writer in the Sussex Register recom 
mends the construction of a railroad through 
that county, from the coal region on their 
west, to the Hudson River at New-York. 


Bank or New-Bronswick.—The Na Y. 
Commercial Advertiser:says :—* It is under- 
stood that bills of this Bank, amounting to 
about $20,000, put in circulation previous to 
its bankruptcy the 18th February, 1834, have 
never been redeemed by the Bank, or pre- 
sented to the receivers, and that many of 
them are now offered for sale. ‘The public 
are cautioned not to receive these. bills, as 
the time limited to.the creditors of the Bank 
expired on the 4th of May last, and the bills 
in the hands of persons who may now receive 
them, will be entirely worthless.” 
Counterreits.—Counterfeit five dollar 

notes of the Bank of New-Brunswick, says 
the New-York Mercantile, with fictitious 
signatures, and evidently filled up with the 
same hand, are in circulation. The plate is 
a genuine one, and was probably stolen from 
the Bank, when it was robbed some time 
since. 


Suppen Dearus.—The Morris papers 
mention the sudden death of Mrs. Phebe 
Schenck. She was found dead in a sitting 
posture, leaning against a post of the piazza, 
on Monday afternoon, though she had en- 
joyed usual health, and was engaged in her 
domestic duties during the day. .An affection 
of the heart is one of the conjectured causes. 

The wife of John Walter, of German 
Valley, itis also stated, dropped dead on 
Tuesday. She had been long afflicted with 











dropsy in the chest. 










































1 le sd Wlacllbe aro 
ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE. 
f By M, Povis. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de 
Agriculture Francaise, of 1835. . 


The publication of the following com- 
munication to the Annales de Agri 

'rancaise, was commenced in the Februa- 
ry No, of nL onenas (which was receiv- 
ed here in’ ¥) and the June No. con- 
tains the end of the first part; ““ On Li- 
ming,” and-enables us to offer the transla- 
tion..of that portion to our readers. Only | 
a few of the next portion of the series, 


“On Marling,” has yet appeared, and not 
— to it a judgment to be formed 
of its w 


Though there are many deficiencies in 
this treatise on liming—and also opinions 
as to the theory of the action of lime, in 
which we cannot coincide—still, on. the 
whole, we consider it as presénting far 
more correct views, and more satisfactory 
information, both on theory and practice, 
than any other work.on liming that we 
have before seen. In other points, and 
those of most importance, the facts here 
radar (and now first learned from any 

jatopean authority,) strongly sustain the 
views maintained in the Essay on Calcare- 
ous Manures. It would be both unnecessary 
and obtrusive to remind the reader of these 
points of difference, and of agreement, 
whenever are exhibiting either may 
oceur. They will, therefore, generally be 
submitted ‘inthe author’s words, without 
comment. A few exceptions only ‘to this 
rule will be made, in cases which appear 
particularly to call for: them. 

We have no information whatever of M. 
Pavis, the author of this treatise, previous 
to the appearance of the commencement of 
the publication ‘in the Annales. But he is 
evidently well informed on his subject, and 
is stated by the introductory remarks of the 
French editor, to be entitled to all respect, 
for his long experience, and his practical, 
as well ¥. soieutific investigation of the 
subject, ‘If, then, there remains.no ground 
to distrust his judgment, or his facts, the 
statements made are most important to a 
very large portion of this country, which 

heretofore been generally supposed to 
he deprived of all possible benefit from the 
use of calcaréous manures, on account of 
their remoteness and high price of car- 
riage. M.--Puvis states that the most guc- 
cegefyl and profitable liming in Europe (for 







the se incurred) is in repeated appli- 
catio very small Apeatane—-sanbing 
less, average, than four bushels of 
lime tothe acre, annually. This small 


as efficacious as is alleged, 

matso. little in labor and money, 
that the limits of the region capable of be- 
ing li may be very far extended. It 
would not matter though the applications 
should require to be repeated forever, pro- 
vided the annual returns gave good profit 
upon the annual expenses; and far great- 
er will be the profit, if (as we think) the 
soil ultimately, will no longer require such 


also modify 
limited by French agriculture to substan- 
ces which act upon the soil, or upon plants, 


of animal or 


MD ce sme ante Gi whee 
uld [humus] or animal substances, which | 
e composition of the soil, is 


without sonnyining any notable. proportion 
egetable matter. 
It is said that manures, [putrescent or 
enriching,] setve for the nutriment of 
plants. But it is the same as to substances 
improving tothe soil, which furnish to it) 
matters which it needs to be fruitful, and 
which furnish to bbs Shar re the earth and 
saline compounds which enter as essential 
elements in their composition, their tex- 
ture. and their products. Such improving 
substances ought well to be regarded as 
nutritive.* 
Thus lime, marl, and all the calcareous 
compounds employed in agriculture, since 
they furnish lime and its compounds, which 
sometimes form half of the fixed principles 
of vegetables, ought also to be considered 
as aliments; or, what comes to the same, 
as furnishing a part of the substance of 
vegetables. Thus again, wood-ashes, 
pounded bones, burnt bones, which furnish 
to vegetation the calcareous and saline 
neg ates which compose a sixth of the 
xed principles of the stalks, and three- 
fourths of their seeds, ought well to be 
considered, and surely are, nutritive. 
What then particularly marks the dis- 
tinction between manures which improve 
the soil [amendemens] and alimentary ma- 
nures, [engrais} is, that the former furnish, 
for the greater part, the fixed principles of 
vegetables, the earths, and salts, which are 
abundantly diffused throughout the atmos. 
phere, whence vegetables draw them, by 
means of suitable organs: and what is 
most remarkable, is, that the vegetable, b 
receiving the fixed principles of which it 
has need, acquires, as we shall see, a great- 
er energy to gather for its sustenance the 
volatile® principles which the atmosphore 
contains. 
The greater part then of soils, to be 
carried to the highest rate of productive- 
ness, require manures to improve their con- 
stitution. Alimentary manures give much 
vigor to the leafy products—but they mul- 
tiply weeds, both by favoring their growth, 
and conveying their seeds—and they often 
cause crops of [small grain] to be lodged, 
when they are heavy. Manures which im. 
prove the soil, more particularly aid the 
formation of the'seeds, give more solidity 
to the stalks, and prevent the falling of the 
plants. But it is in the simultaneous em- 
ployment of these two means of fertiliza- 
tion by which we give to the soil all the 
active power of which it is susceptible. 
They are necessary to each other, doubling 
their action reciprocally ; and whenever 
they are employed together, fertility goes 
on without ceasing—increasing, instead 
of diminishing. 
The greater part of improving substan- 





*The two classes of manures which are described 
rally above, are conveniently designated in 
French each by a single word. “ Engrais,’" which 
we can only translate as manure, is limited in signifi- 
cation to such substances as directly enrich soils, and 
feed growing plants—and ** amendemens,”’ signifyi 





sea pri only at very distant inter- 
vals of time—and still be a highly produe- 
tive, because it has been made a calcareous 


and:fertile soil —_[{Ed. Farm. Reg.] 


On the Different ym of Improving the 


To improve the soil is to modify its com- 
position in such manner as to render it 


re fertile, . 


is definition, which might be extend- 


ing 
substances which alter and improve the constitution, 
texture, and indirectly, the fertility of soil, but the o 
eration of which is not to furnish food to ginnts. 
speaking of the action of these different classes, the 
sense may be rendered, though not very precisely, by 
the words “enrich,” and “ improve”—but there is 


either class of substances. “ Alimentary manures” 
will be used for the first claks, and “ manures im- 
cnt, ao constitution of soil,” or some similar awk- 
ward. but descriptive phrase, can only render the 
meaning of the word  amendemens’’—useless “ im- 
provers” 





no one English term that will convey the meaning of 















calcareous compounds.” ‘Their ef- 
fect is decided upon all soils which do not 
contain lime, and we shall see that three- 
fourths, perhaps, of the lands of France 
are imthatstate. The soils not.calcareous, 
whatever may be their culture, and what. 
ever may be the quantity of manure lav- 
ished on them, are not suitable for all pro- 
ducts—are often cold and moist, and are 
covered with seeds. Calcareous manures, 
by be the lime which is wanting in 
such soils, complete their advantages, ren. 
der the tillage. more easy destroy the 
weeds, and fit the soil-for all products. 
The improving substances have been 
called stimulants ; they have been thus de- 
signated because it was believed that their 
effect consisted only in stimulating the soil 
and the plants. This designation is. faul- 
ty, because it would place these substances 
in a false point of view. It would make it 
seem that they brought nothing to the’soil, 
nor to plants—and yet their — effect 
is to give both principles which are want- 
ing. Thus the main effect of calcareous 
manures proceeds from their giving, on 
the one hand, to the soil the calcareous 
principle which it does not contain, and 
which is necessary to develope its full ac- 
tion on the atmosphere—and om the’ other 
hand, to vegetables, the quantity which 
they require of this principle, for their 
frame work and their intimate constitu- 
tion. It would then be a better definition 
than that above, to say that to émprove the 
soil is to give to it the principles which it 
requires, and does not contain. 


Constitution of Soils. 
The question of improving manures is 
of great. interest to agriculture. 
means of meliorating the soil is too little 
known, and above all, too little practised 
in a great part of France—and yet it isa 
condition absolutely necessary to the agri- 
cultural prosperity of a country. In the 
neighborhood of great cities, alimentary 
manures being furnished on good terms, 
may well vivify the soil; but animal ma- 
nures cannot suffice but ina few situations, 
and of small extent—and in every country 
where tillage is highly prosperous, im- 
proving manures are in use. The Depart- 
ment of the North (of France) Belgium, 
and England owe to them, ina great meas- 
ure, their prosperity. The Department of 
the North, (which is, of al) Europe, the 
country where agriculture is best practised, 
and the most productive,) spends, every 
year, upon two thirds of its soil, a million 
of francs in lime, marl, ashes of peat, and 
of dead coal, [howille*] and it is principally 
to ‘these agents, and not to the quality of 
the soil, that the superiority of its produc- 
tion is owing. ‘The best of its soil makes 
part of the same basin, is of the same for- 
mation, and same quality, asa great part 
of Artois and Picardy, of which, the pro- 
ducts are scarcely equal to half the rate of 
the North. Neither is it the quantity of 
meadow land which causes its superiority; 
that makes but the fifth part of its extent, 
and Lille, the best Arrondissement, has 
scarcely a twentieth of its surface'in mea- 
dow, while Avesne, the worst of all, has 
one-third. Nor can any great additional 
value be attributed to the artificial, mes 
dows, since they are not met with except ! 
the twenty-sixth part of the whole space. 
Neither can this honor be due to the sup- 
pression of naked fallows, since in this 
country of pattern husbandry, they ye! 
take up one-sixth of the ploughed land, 











ad to manures charged with vegetable!| venience, Tn. 





could be tolerated as 9 gubstituse, for can- 


* Statieque du department du Non. 3 
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e very year. Finally, the. Flem 
Pht one head of large cattle for every two 
hectares* of land, a proportion exceeded in 


“a great part of France. ‘Their ‘great pro- 


ducts then are due to their excellent econ- 
omy and use of manures, to the assiduous 
labor of the farmers, to courses of crops well 
arranged, but above all, we think, to the 


_improvers of soil, which they join to their 


alimentary manures. Two thirds of their 
land receive these regularly: and it is to 
the reciprocal action of these agents of me- 
lioration, that appears to be due the unin- 
terru: succession of fecundity, which 
astonishes all those who are not accustom- 
ed continually to see the products of this 
region. 

At this moment, upon all points in 
France, agriculture, atter the example of 
the other arts of industry, is bringing forth 
improvements ; in all parts especially, cul- 
tivators are trying, or wishing to try, Lime, 
mari, ashes, animal black. It is this par- 


_ ticular point in progress, above all, for 


which light is wanting; and this opinion 
has induced the preparation of this publi- 
cation. Since more than thirty years, the 
author has devoted himself, from inclina- 
tion, to agriculture ; but he has been espe- 
cially attentive tocalcareous manures. He 
has studied in the practice of much extent 
of country, in his own particularly, in per- 
sonal experiments, and in what has been 
written on them both by foreigners and 
countrymen. An Essay on Marly has been 
the first fruit of his labors; an Essay on 
the use of Lime will soon be ready: it is 
with these materials that he now sets him- 
selfto work. ‘Io prepare for this object, a 
series of articles, of the nature of a recapit- 
ulation rather than of a regular work, it 
was necessary to be concise, and yet not to 
omit any thing essential. Itis proper then 
that he should limit himself to the proinin- 
ent parts of his subject, those especially 
useful to practice. His advice will then be 
as often empirical as regular, and his di- 
rections will be precise, although supported 
by few developements. 

An extract from this work has appeared 
in the Encyclopedie Agricole: here it will 
again appear, but by separate articles, 
which will be corrected by a systematic 
general view of theory, founded on prac- 
tice. This is the moment for multiplying 

ublications on this subject, because that 
in almost all parts of France, it is the point 
in agriculture most controverted,—that 
which induces the most labor and the 

reatest expenditures—which presents most 
Diaibte asst which has consequently most 
need of being made clear. 

We shall not enlarge here upon the man- 
ner in which improving manures act: we 
will put offthis important question, with 
its developements to the article on lime. 
Here we only present the theory. Here- 
after, that which we will hazard will be 
founded upon facts, and yet we will not 
promise these developements, but for the 
purpose of enlightening and directing prac- 
tice. 





= hectare is very nearly equal to two and a half, 
(or American) acres. See account of French 


7 bs, and Measures, p. 506. Vol. II. Farm. Reg — 


+ Esssai sur la marne, published 1826, at Paris. 'This 
is the first notice which we have had of the exist- 
ence of this work, and have forthwith sent for a copy, 
as wellas for one of the author's forthcoming Essay 
on the use of Lime, that no source of information on 
this important subject may be excluded. But it may 

’ be inferred the author's expressions) that these 
works will contain nothing more of 


more 
what is than i ed in this eandensed 
fem, proper By isl the Annales Ep. Far, 


The first in order, and the most import- 
ant, are the caleareous manures. We com- 
prehend under this name, lime, marl, old 
plastering mortar, and other rubbish of de- 
molished buildings, beds of fossil shells, 
[falun}* or shelly substances, plaster or 
gypsum : experience and reason will prove 
that we ought to arrange in the same class, 
and by side of the others, wood ashes, 
ground bones, and burnt bones. We will 
not place in the same list the ashes of peat, 
of dead coal, and red pyrotous ashes: their 
effect is not owing to their lime, but (as will 
be seen afterwards,) rather to the effeet of 
fire upon the earthy parts, and particularly 
upon the argil which they contain. 

We will next in order treat of manures 
of the sea, or saline manure of different 
kinds, of mixtures of earth, of calcined 
clay: and finally, of paring and burning 
the turf, and the different questions which 
peat presents in agriculture. 


Of Liming—On the Use of Lime for the Im- 
provement of Soil. 

1. Among the immense variety of sub- 
stances, and of combinations which com- 
pose the upper layers of the globe, the 
earthy substances, silex, alumine, and 
lime, form almost exclusively the surface 
soil: the greater portion of other substan- 
ces being unfit to aid vegetation, they ought 
to be very rare upon a surface where the 
Supreme Author willed to call forth and to 
preserve the millions of species of beings 
of all nature, which were to live on its pro- 
ducts. 

It was also a great benefit to man, whese 
intelligence was to be exercised upon the 
surface of the soil, to have so few in num- 
ber the substances proper to support vege- 
tation. The art of agriculture, already so 
complex, which receives from so many cir- 
cumstances such diverse modifications, if 
there had been added new elements much 
more complicated, would have been above 
the reach of human intelligence. 

2. But among these substance, the two 
first, silex and alumine, form almost exclu- 
sively three-fourths of soils ; the third, the 
carbonate of lime, is found more or less 
mixed in the other fourth: all soils in 
which the latter earth is found, have simi- 
lar charaeters, producing ¢ertain families 
of vegetables which cannot succeed in those 
in which it is not contained. 

The caleareous element seems to be in 
the. soil a means and a principle of friabili- 
ty. Soils which contain calcareous earth 
in suitable proportions, suffer but little 
from moisture, and let pass easily, to the 
lower beds, the superabundance of water, 
and consequently drain themselves with 
facility. Grain and leguminous crops, the 
oleaginous plants, and the greater part of 
the vegetables of commerce, succeed well 
on these soils. 

It is among these soils, that almost all 
good lands are found. Nevertheless, the 
abundance of the erleareous principle is 
more often injurious than useful. Thus it 
is among soils composed principally of car- 
bonate of lime that we meet with the most 
arid and barren, as Lousy Champagne, part 
of Yonne, and some parts of Berry. 

8. The analysis of the best soils has 
shown that they rarely contain beyond 10 





* “ Falun.—Beds formed by shells There is one of, 
these immense beds in Touraine. The cultivators of 
that country use this shelly earth to improve their 
fields.” This definitién is from Rozier’s Com- 
plet, and though it clearly shows that the substance in 
question is the saine as what is called “ marl” in Vir- 
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f the highest grade of quality seem tocon- 
tain but from F't0 5 per cent: Thus: the 
analysis of Messrs. Berthier and now ave 
show $ per cent. of it in the celebrat soil 
of the environs of Lille. 


4. But all these properties, all these ad- 
vantages, all these products, caleateous 
manures bear with them to the soils which 
do not contain the caleareous principle: It 
is suffident to spread them ‘in very stall 
proportions: a quantity of lime which does 
not exceed the thousandth part of the tilled 
surface layer of the soil, a like’ proportion 
of drawn ashes, or a two-hundreth part (or 
even less) of marl, are sufficient to modify 
the nature, change the products, and in- 
crease by one-half the crops of a soil desti- 
tute of the calcareous principle. This ptin- 
ciple, then, is necessary to be furnished to 
those soils which do not contain it; it is 
then a kind of condiment disposed by na- 
ture to meliorate poor seils, and to give to 
them fertility. = 


Ancient Date of the Use of Lime. 


5. Lime, as it appears, has long ago been 
used in many countries. However, nothing 
proves that its. effect was well known to 
the Greeks and Romans, the then civilized 
portion of mankind. Their old agricultu- 
ral writers do not speak of the use of lime 
on cultivated lands, nor on meadows. Pli- 
ny, the naturalist, tells us, however, that 
it was in use for vines, for olives, and for 
cherry trees, the fruit of which it made 
more forward: and he speaks of its be- 
ing used on the soil generally in two pro- 
vinces of Gaul, those of the Pictones and 
Edui,* whose fields lime rendeded more 
fruitful. The agriculture of the barbarians 
was then, in this particular, more advanced 
than that of the Romans. After that, all 
trace of the use of lime in agriculture, is 
lost for a long time—whether that it had 
ceased to be used, or only that the notice 
of it was omitted by writers'on agriculture. 
The trace is again recovered with Bernard 
Pellissy, who recommends the use of it in 
compost in moist lands, and speaks of his 
use of it in the Ardennes. Nearly a centu- 
ry later, Olivier de Serres,t advises its em- 
ployment in the same manner, and reports 
that they made use of it'in the provinces of 
Gueldres and Juliers [in Belgium]. He 
makes no mention of its use in ce: but 
as the practices of agriculture were not 
then mnch brought together, and were but 
little known, it may be believed that at 
that time, Flanders, Belgium, and Norman. 
dy, made use of lime. 


In England, liming seems to have been 
in use earlier and more generally than in 
France. But then, and in all iime since, 
good agricultural practices have remained 
in the particular.countries where a. 
established, without being spread abroad. 
Now, novelties carry no alarm with them 
—and in the last twenty years, liming has 
made more progress than in the two prece- 
ding centuries. 
Of Soils suitable for Liming. 

6. Lime, as has been said before, suits 
the soils which do not contain it already. 
To distinguish these soils frome che- 
mical analysis is, without doubt, the surest 
means ; but it offers often too many diffi- 
culties, and lime may be met with in a 
soi] in provortion great enough to exert its 
power on vegetation, without producing ef- 


* dui ef Pictones calce uberrimos fecere agtos. 














ginia, it is equally clear that neither of these 
consider falyn on being marl. "Tae ag 
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fervescence with, acids,* . But visible cha- 
‘raeters may furnish indications. almost cer- 
tain. The soils where the cow wheai, [me- 
lampyre}, rest-harrow, [l’ononis, ow arrete- 
bauf }, thistles, colt’s foot, [tussilage], and 
_ red popy, spring spontaneously—-which pro- 
. duce well in w eat, legumes, (or plants of 
ap’he pea kind), and especially sainfoin— 
“© where the chestnut succeeds badly—which 
‘seshows, but little of dog’s-tooth, [chiendent), 
volunteer grasses, or common weeds, [gra- 
miness adventices], except of the small le- 
guminous kinds—soils which, after being 
dry, crumble with the first rain—all these 
are. almost certainly calcareous, have no 
need of lime, nor its compoundsf, and would 
feel {rom their use, rather ill than good ef- 
fects. 

On the contrary, all soils composed of 
the moulderings [debris] of granite or schis- 
tus, almost all sandy soils, those which are 
moist and cold of the immense argilo-sili- 
cious table lands [plateaux argilo-silicieux] 
which separate the basins of great riverst 
[petit ajonc] the heath, les petits carex 
blancs, the whitish moss spring spontane- 
ously—almost all the soils infested with 
avoine a chapelets, with dog’s.tooth, with 
bent grass [agrostis,] red sorrel, and the lit- 
tle feverfew—that soil where, unless so 
clayey as to offer great difficulty to cultiva- 
tion, only rye, potatoes, and buckwheat, can 
be made, and where sainfoin and the great- 
er part of the crops of commerce cannot 
succeed—where, however, trees of all kinds, 
and especially the resinous kinds, the wood- 
pine, the sea pine, the larch, the northern 
pine, and the chestnut,thrive better than in 
the best land—all these soils are without 
the ealcareous principle, and all the im- 
proving manures in which it is found, 
would give to these the qualities of, and 
nourish the growths peculiar to calcareous 
soils. 

But there, more than elsewhere, it is es- 
pecially necessary to avoid too much haste. 
Liming upon a great scale, ought not to be 
done, until after having succeeded in samll 





* This is o full though indirect admission of the, 
truth of the doctrine of neutral soils, maintained in the 
Essay on Calcareous Manures. Tr. ; 

+ Though boththe truth and the usefulness of this 
passage, in general, are admitted, yet it is incorrect in 
the position that none of the “ compounds of lime” 
would be advantageously employed on calcareous 
soils. On the contrary, the sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
the most important compound as a manure, next to the 
carbonate, is most effective where the land has lime 
in some other form : and indeed, (as has been maintain- 
ed elsewhere,) it seems generally inert and useless on 
soils very deficient in lime.—[Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, pp. 50, 92.] 

t The character of the lands called by the author 
apaBe-siliciegs,’ and which he refers to fre- 
the cour.e of his essay, can only be gather- 


“ plateaux 
quently in 
ed from the context. ‘They are poor, intractable un- 
der tillage, and but little pervious to water. The name 
i their composition to be siliciows and alumi- 
almost entirely. It may be inferred that 

lands resemble in soil the elevated level ridges, 

ich in lower Viaginia separate different water cour- 
ses, and especially which, in addition to being 
miserably poor, are remarkably close, stiff, and “ wa- 
ter holding” —and are in some places called “ cold live- 
ry ” * pipe-clay,” or “ cray-fish” soils. Soil of 
this kiad, and of themost marked character, is particu- 
at 40, Essay on Calcareous Ma- 

nures, 2ded, .M. Puvis elsewhere speaks of this “ ar- 
icieux” soil as_bei d every where in 
rance, and as known in different places under the va- 


fie 


rious Rames of “ terrian blanc,” “ blanche terre,” in 
the'south, “boulbenne,” in the north, of “terre cly- 
tre,” and “terre.a bois'’—and the basin of the Loire, 
. de .” "The last name would direct us 
which furnish it, as it may be 
like quality. Arthur 
the poorest and 


: 


ta. the lands of 


Yi 
unim: 


experiments on many different 
ground designed to be improve 
Extent of Surface:to which Lime is suitable. 
7. A greatptoportion of the soil of France 
does not contain the -caleareous principle. 
The country of primitive formation—the 
mountains of which the rock is not calea- 
reous—many soils even, of which the sub- 
soils inclose calcareous formations--the 
great and last alluvion which has covered 
the ‘surface, and which still composes it 
wherever the return waters have not car- 
ried it off with them—also extensive sut- 
faces, in the composition of which the cal- 
careous principle had not entered but in 
small proportions, and which small amount 
has been used by the successions of vege- 
tation—all these kinds of soil, which com- 
ose at least three-fourths of the surface of 
rance, to be fertilized, demand calcareous 
manures. If it is admitted that one-third 
of all this space has already received aid 
from lime, marl, ashes of wood, or of peat, 
of bones burnt, or pounded, there will still 
remain the half of France to be improved 
by such means: an immense task, doubt- 
less—but of which the results will be still 
more prodigious, since it will cause the 
products of all this great space to be in- 
ereased by one-half, or more. 


Of the various Modes of Applying Lime to 


the Soil. 


8. Three principal procedures are in 
usage for applying lime. The first is the 
most simple, and is the most general wher- 
ever lime is obtained wre ag and where 
culture is but little advanced in perfection, 
and hand labor is dear. This consists in 
putting the lime {the burned limestone] im- 
mediately on the ground in little heaps at 
20 feet average distance, and each heap 
containing, according to the rate of limit- 
ing, between a cubic foot of the stone, to 
half that quantity. When the lime has 
been slaked by exposure to the air, and 
has fallen into powder, it is spread over 
the surface, so as to be equally divided. 

9. The secoud mode differs from the first 
in this respect : the heaps of stone are co- 
vered with a coat of earth, about six inch- 
es thick, according to the size of the heap, 
and which is equal to five or six times the 
bulk of the time. When the lime begins 
to swell, by slaking, the cracks and open- 
ings in the heap are filled with earth: and 
when the lime is reduced to powder, each 
heap is worked over, so as to mix thorough- 
ly the lime and the earth. If nothing hur- 
ries the labor, this last operation is repeat- 
ed at the end of 15 days—and then after 
waiting two weeks more, the mixture is 
spread over the soil. 

10. The thitd process, which is adopted 
where culture is more perfect, where lime 
is dear, and which combines all the advan- 
tages of liming without offering any of 
their inconveniences, consists in making 
compost heaps of lime and earth, or mould. 
For that, there is first madea bed of-earth, 
mould, or turf, of a foot, or thereabout, in 
thickness. The clods are chopped down, 
and then is spread over a layer of unslaked 
lame of a hectolitre* for the 20 cubic feet, or 
a ton to the 45 cubic feet of earth. Upon 
this lime, there is placed another layer of 
earth, equal in thickness to the first, then a 
second layer of lime ; and then the heap is 


pe of the 





* The hectolitre eontains 6102.8 English cubic ineh- 


es, or is equal to 282, (or about 2.6-7) Winchester||* 


bushels. oe the owgee aha hae woes in 
proportion to the hectare, than our bushel is to the 
acre. The decalitre (named next page) is the tenth 

















bs ah te of course the * double degalitre,” 





finished by a third layer of earth: If the 
earth is moist, and the lime recently burn- 
ed, 8 or 10 days will suffice to slake it com. 
pletely, Then the heap is cut down and 
well mixed—and this operation is tepeated 
afterwards before using the manure, which 
is delayed as long as possible, because the 
power of the effect on the soil is increased 
with the age of the compost—and hs Sp 
ly if it has been made with the earth con- 
taining much vegetable mould. This me- 
thod is the one most used in Belgium and 
Flanders: it is becoming almost the exclu- 
sive practice in Normandy: it is the only 
practice, and followed with the greatest 
success, in La Sarthe. Lime in compost is 
never injurious to the soil. It carties with 
it the surplus of alimentary manure which 
the surplus of product demands for its sus- 
tenance. Light soils, sandy or gravelly, 
are not tired by repetitions of this compost. 
No country, nor author, charges lime, used 
in this state, with having been injurious to 
the soil. In short, this means seems to us 
the most sure, the most useful, and the 
least expensive mode: of applying lime as 
manure. 

11. The reduction of burnt lime to pow- 
der by means of a momentary immersion 
in water, in handle-baskets, serves much to 
hasten the slaking, whether the lime is to 
be applied immediately to the soil, or in 
compost heaps—some hours in this manner 
sufficing, in place of waiting two weeks. 
however, the effect of lime; in this state, 
may well be different, as we have then the 
hydrate of lime, and less of the carbonate of 
caustic lime.* If great rains follow, this 
process is not without inconveniences, be- 
cause then the lime, which is already satu- 
rated with water, is more easily put in the 
state of mortar, which ought to be avoided 
more than every other injury to the manure. 

The reduction of burnt limestone to pow- 
der, whether it be spontaneous, or by im- 
mersion, produces im the compost a bulk 
greater by one-half or more, than that of 
the stone—10 cubic feet, producing 15—or 
a ton, 10 cubic feet. This increase is not 
uniform with all kinds of lime; it is more 
strong with rich [grasses,] waters, and 
weaker with the poor [eaux maigres.t] 


Liming, as practised in different Countries. 
In the Department of Ain. 


12, The applications of lime in Ain date 
from fifty years back. At the present time, 
the soil which has been limed is still more 

roductive than the neighboring, not limed. 

evertheless, liming is but beginning to 
extend, while marling, which was begun 
fifteen years later, has already covered ma- 
ny thousands of hectares. This is because 
marling is an operatin within the means of 
poor cultivators, being accomplished by la- 
bor alone; while liming requires considera- 
ble advances, especially in this country 
where lime is dear, and the dose given is 
heavy. 

The dressings vary in quantity, from 60 
to 100 hectolitres the hectare, according to 
the nature of the ground, and often accord- 
ing to the caprice of the cultivators. Al- 
though these limings have not been made 
with all the care and economy that was 
desirable, they have been very efficacious, 
when the soil has been sufficiently drained. 
The following tables, extracted from the 





* An incorrect expression certainly, but literally 
ranslated: Tr. 7 


, of these terms. . They are b 
Laren stem Mar yar hain Sen vara 
sre as little descriptive of what pennant 


t We are unable to give the meaning, with certain- 





French eaux graseeg' and “ eaux maigt 
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results. 


registers of three contiguous domains, be- 
longing to M. Armand, three years before, 
and nine years during the progress of lim- 
ing, ‘give us the means of appreciating the 
The quantities HI 

crops, are calculated in double decalitres, 
or in measures of fifths of hectolitres. 


Table of product of the domain of La Croi- 
sette. 


seed and of 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL II 











RYE. WHEAT. 
YEARS, 
‘Seed. | Product.|| Seed. | Product. 

1822 110 600 24 146 
1823 110 764 24 136 
1824 110 744 24 156 
1825 107 406 Q7 251 
1826 106 576 28 210 
1827 100 504 30 249 
1828 90 634 36 $91 
1829 82 538 48 $09 
1830 60 $07 60 459 
1831 | 78 350 |} 40 | 417 
1832 55 478 68 816 
1833 61 529 52 545 























Table of product of the domain of Mizeriat. 











’ RYE. WHEAT. 
YEARS. 
Seed. | Product.|| Seed. | Product. 
1822 120 487 16 100 
1823 120 708 16 103 
1824 120 644 18 84 
1825 112 504 28 228 
1826 120 677 20 115 
1827 115 594 20 162 
1828 118 726 40 $28 
1829 104 566 4l Q77 
1880 79 298 71 A477 
1831 91 416 43 $26 
1832 79 4l1 75 7386 
1833 76 616 | 48 $51 























Table of product of the domain of La Ba- 











ronne. 
RYE. WHEAT. 
YEARS. 
Seed. | Product.|| Seed. | Product. 
1822 110 505 22 180 
1823 110 6438 Q2 188 
1824 110 662 24 149 
1825 102 $98 $2 252 
1826 110 612 $2 187 
1827 107 546 $4 204 
1828 98 696 38 $43 
1829 84 608 40 268 
1830 91 389 59 $74 
1831 92 4l1l 40 295 
_ 4832 70 512 80 649 
}..1838 75 511 51 | 471 

















the proprietor, in doubling, has anoually in- 
creased two-thirds more than the amount 
of the sum expended in the purchase of lime. 





Still, there is not yet half.the arable land 


ceived this improvement.* * 

The products of 1834 are’still greater than 
those of 1833. But these are sufficient to 
prove the importance and utility of apply- 
ing lime to. suitable soils. 


Many other examples sustain these re- 
sults; and from them all it appears, that 
the wheat seedings are increased from dou- 
ble to triple—that the rye lands, from bring- 
ing four to five [to one of seed] in rye, are 
able to bring six to eight in wheat—and that 
other products are increased in proportion. 
The melioration then is, relatively, much 
greater upon bad ground than upon good, 
since it is two-thirds and more on the wheat 
land, and on the rye lands the crop is in- 
creased in value three-fold. 


Flemish Liming. 


13. The use of calcareous manures in the 
department of the North, as in Belgium, ap. 
pears to be as old as good farming. It is 
now much less frequent in Belgium. . The 
ancient and repeated limings have, as it 
seems furnished to great part of the soil, all 
that is necessary to it, for the present. But 
the department of the North still receives 
lime, marl, or ashes, every where, or near- 
ly so, where lime is not a component ingre- 
dient of the soil. They distinguish in this 
country two kinds of liming. The first 
[chaulage foncier,] consists in giving to the 
soil every 10 or 12 years, before seed time, 
four cubic metres, or 40 hectolitres of lime 
to the hectare.* ‘They often mix with the 
slaked lime, ashes of dead coal, or of peat, 
which enter into the mixture in the propor- 
tion of froma third toa half, and take the 
place of an equal quantity of lime. The 
other mode of liming [chaulage d’assole- 
ment,] is given in compost, and at every re- 
newal of the rotation, or upon the crop of 
spring grain. It is alsoin regular use in 
this country, still more than in Belgium, 
upon the meadews, on cold pasture lands, 
which do not receive the waters of irriga- 
tion. It warms the ground, and increases 
and improves its products. The older the 
compost is, the greater its effect, which 


would seem that this me it : 
adopted ‘every where, on open ‘soils that 
agar surplus Water to drain off easily.— 

n very moist soils the dose of dime ought 


limed, since of 66 hectares; only $2 have re-||perhaps to be increased. 


We would desire much tojineuleate with 
force the suitableness, and eminent advan- 
tages, of using at the same time lime and 
{alimentary] manure. Here they do betteyt® 
still, in using at the same time’ a co: Ee 
of lime with earth and dung. In additiony 
during the half century that the Manceaux 
have been liming, the productiveness of the 
soil has not ceased to increase. 


16. The countries of which we have 
spoken, are those of France in which lim- 
ing is most general. However, more than 
half the departments I think, have commen- 
ced the use, and in a sixth, or. nearly, it 
seems to be established. Doubtless, the 
first trials do not succeed every where: 
There is required a rare combination: of 
conditions for new experiments, even when 
they have succeeded, to induce their imita- 
tion by the great mass. Still, successful 
results are multiplied, and become the cen- 
tres of impulse, from which meliorations 
extend. 

English Liming. 
17. The English limings seem to be es- 
tablished upon quite another principle from 
thatof France. They are given with such 
prodigality, that the melioration upon the 
Jimed soil, has no need to be renewed after- 
wards. Whilst that in France we are con- 
tent to give from a thousandth to a hun. 
dredth of lime to the tillable soil, from 10 to 
100 hectolitres the hectare, they give in Eng- 
land from one to six hundredths, or from 
100 to 600 hectolitres the hectare. The full 
success of the method-of our country might 
make us regard the English me ‘as an 
unnecessary waste. It seems that they sac- 
rifice a one! five, six, ten times greater, 
without obtaining from it a result much 
superior ; and that without lavishing [ali- 
mentary] manures also afterwards, that the 
future value of the soil would be endanger- 
ed, in the hands of a greedy cultivator. 
We will not urge the condemnation of a 
practice which seems to have resulted in 
tew inconveniencies. The abundance of 
alimentary manures which the English far- 


lasts from 15 to 20 years, at the end of||mer gives to his [limed]’soils, has guarded 





which time the dressing is renewed. 


method, the lime is almost always put in 
compost. 


Liming of La Sarthe. 


the hectare,t in compost made in adyanee 





The ap lication of 3000 hectolitres [8,-||@04 placed alternately with rows of farm-} 


compost on the land for the autumn’sowing, 


with seven or eight parts of mould, or. of 


against exhaustion: and then;in very moist 


14. The limings of Normandy, the most/|| ground, they have doubtless. by the heavy 
ancient of France, are kept up in theneigh-||liming, made the svil healthy, and its »na- 
borhood of Bayeux, while elsewhere they|| ture seems modified for a long time to come ; 
are forbidden in the leases: however, now||and such kinds, and where:humus abounds, 
they go over all the surface which has need || will take up a heavy dose of lime, dnd asait 
of them; but in place of being applied im-|| seems, always without inconvenient cense- 
mediately to the soil, as in the ancient||quences; there is then formed there the hu- 


mate of lime in the greatest proportion, and 
we will see that this combination is a great 
means of productiveness in the soil.* 





15. Of the modes of using lime, that of|| + Jn this passage the author distinctly « the 
La Sarthe seems preferable. It is at once|| truth of the chemical combination in the soil of calea- 


economical and productive, and secures the||reous and vegetable (or other putrescent)—or.. the 
soil from all exhaustion. It is given every || Power ofcalcareous earth to, fix and peusin, sorichs Cake 


matter—which is maintained in the 


three years, at each renewalof the rotation,|| jou manures, (pp. 30, 31,) to be the most important 
in the average quantity of 10 hectolitres to}|| action of calcareous matter as an i of soil. — 


Still M. Pavis seems to attach much less importance 


5] 


to this than to other agencies of lime, which are:con- 


good earth, to one of lime. They.use this}|-¢ 


(To be continued.) 





sidered in the Essay as of little value in comparison. 
R. 





490 bushels] of lime, of the value of 6000)|yard manure. 


francs [$1116] upon 32 hectares [80 acres] ||SUccess is greater from by SN tL 
at argilo-sili- 


of ground, made successively during nine 


“years, has then more than doubled the crops|| cious lands, which border the Loire; and i 


‘of winter grain, the seed being deducted. 
“The other erops of the farms have received 
_ ® proportional increase ; and the reveaue of, 








tending on the great body o 





This methed, of which the 


Extract of a letter, dated Mowite, Dec. 19, 1835.-—"* Our 
Cotton market is very quiet sincethe Liverpoollaccounts of 
t Oct. 30th, and the Message is daily expected. Our rivers 
are low, and supplies light.” : 


* 46 bushels to the.acre, English or American mea- YX letter from New Ontrans, dated’ Dee: 19, states, “that 





ee 


sure. 
{114 bushels to the acre. 





‘business Was very dull, and little doing. Sales of Conon 
limited.” ' ms Ob 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Amenican Mon'tuty Macazme for Janu- 
ary, 1836, New York, Geo. Deansorn. Bos- 
ton, E. R. Broapers.—This Magazine comes to 
us enlarged by the-incorporation with it of the 
New England Magazine, heretofore edited by 
Park D. Benjamin, who will continue as a joint 
editor of the petiodieal.' It is handsomely printed, 
On fine paper, and. has an etching of the grave dig- 
gers scene in Hamlet, executed with great spirit. 

The first paper, by Core, on American Scenery, 
is written with the taste and fervor of the artist, 


‘iphave left here, are questions that have afforded 


‘other monuments. 


jroborative ot this—that their forefathers lived at 


matter for much speculation. It has generally 
been believed that the mounds in the western coun- 
try are the work of their hancs, notwithstanding 
that some ingemious gentlemen have lately argued, 
perhaps to their own conviction, that, the mounds 
are the direct. work of nature, and raised by the ac- 
tion ef water. But as to the mounds, we leave the 
question where we find it—the old race have left 


The Indians found here hy the discoverers, in 
fact never pretended to be the original inhabitants ; 
but had a ition, that their forefathers came into 
the country across the sea—probably Behring’s 
Straits—that they found the country inhabited— 
that with the inhabitants they waged a long war, 
and ultimately drove them south into the sea.— 
Such was the tradition—the fact probably was, 
that the conquered — retired to Mexico. 

The Mexicans also had a tradition strongly cor- 





who has made to live on canvass, some of the very 
scones he so well describes. 

‘The\paper on Miss Sedgwick’s novels, does not 
ovetpraise the truly American character and ten- 
dency of her writings. 

From another paper, “The Altar of Ammon,” 
which is cleverly conceived as a frame wherein to 
set Scattered offerings, we copy one—so happily 
characterized as “a gem of his double art, from the 
poet painter of our country.” 

These lines form the subject of a picture lately 
painted by the author, for Mr. NV. Appleton : 

ROSALIA.—By Washington Aliston. 
OM Pat ond, unearthly strain, 
That seems from other worlds to plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 


As if some melancholy star 

Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And cropped them from the skies, 

No—never came frum aught below 
This melody of wo, 

That makes my heart to overflow 

s from a thousand gushing springs 
nknown before; that with it brings 

This nameless light—if light it be — 
That veils the world I see. 

For all I see around me wears 
The hue of r spheres ; 

And something blent of smiles and tears. 

‘Comes from the very air I breathe. 

Oh, nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 

Can mauled a sadness like to this— 
So like, angelic bliss, 

So, at that dreamy hour of day 
When —— lingering ree. 

Stops en gst.c to play— 

So thought the gentle Rosalie 

Ae on her maiden reverie 

First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 


| We extract entire the curious article, which fol- 
lows, on American Antiquities : 
Antiquities or Norra America. 
In the history of our country every thing relat- 
ing to the earliest inhabitants must be interesting, 


‘notionly to the antiquary but to the gen- 
There is much evidence to show, that 


-~that this country, America, was peopled from 
Cenrrat Asia, before the dismemberment of that 
single contiment—that the people brought with 


‘them.the mangers, arts, and civilizations of Cen- 


tral ; perhaps the very manners, arts, arms, 
and modes of warfare described in the Homeric 


. poems ; rand that, sometime after. America was se- 


ted from ‘the other. continent, immense hordes 
m' the Nort or Asta ‘crossed Behring’s Straits, 
‘gradually. took possession of the country. 
these bi Mi an invaders ae itants 
outh into Mexico, carrying with them the 
arts and civilization that by. fa. so astonished 
their:more,modern invaders from Spain. 
itis:a-fact well-known .in history, that Cortes 
found in Mexico arms and utensils such as are 
known to have been used in Asia Minor, and such 
as have been found nowhere else. And the disco 
ries recently made at Palenqué and Vehemeél, 
; to Central Asia as the country of 














Sodienn.‘found here by the discover 
hetiews, 





never been ; on. the,contrary, it has, e 
been that there was a distinct 
anterior to whence came this rac 
whither they went, and what monuments they 


the north for many ages, and then gradually emi- 
grated south, 

These traditions alone, without any other evi- 
dence, afford ground for a strong presumption that 
the territory, now the United States, was inhabit- 
ed by a race that afterwards peopled Mexico.— 
But the evidence does not stop here ; there are oth- 
er facts that go far to reduce the presumption to a 
certainty. 

The Mexicans worked the metals for various 
papas of use and ornament ; the Indians found 

ere by the discoverers never used the metals in 
any way; but wood, stone, shells, &c, supplied 
them with weapons and ornaments. Hatchets, 
swords, and arrow-heads of brass have been found 
in various parts of the United States, many of| 
them in good preservation. ‘These, although rude 
in form and design, are yet skilfully made; but 
with that pains-taking and laborious skill that ever 
marked the infancy of the arts. 

But it may be asked, why are not these relics 
more frequently discovered, if it be true that a 
whole nation, to whom the manufacture of them 
was known, were once transient dwellers in this 
land? We think the wonder should rather be, 
how many of them have been preserved. The 
preservation of the few that have been found must 
undoubtedly be ascribed to the nature of the soil 
at the time of their deposit. Since in some soils, 
and under some circumstances, they would be pre- 
served by earthy particles, uniting themselves with 
the salts of the brass in the first stages of oxyda- 
tion, and thus forming a sort of petrified incrusta- 
tion that would prevent decay. 

But a discussion of these theories is not intended, 
since it would necessarily involve speculations too 
prolix and discussive for the limits of this paper ; 
the main object of which is, to give a description of 
what we consider the most interesting relic of an- 
liquity ever discovered in North America—the re- 
mains of a human body, armed with a breast-plate, 
a speciés of mail and arrows of brass; which re- 
mains we suppose to have belonged either to one 
of the race who inhabited this country for a time 
anterior to the so called Aborigines, and afterwards 
settled in Mexico or Guatamala, er to one of the 
crew of some Phenician vessel, that, blown out of 
her course, thus discovered the western world long 
before the Christian era, 

These remains were found in the town of Fall 
River, in Bristol: county, Massachusetts, about 
eighteen months since. ) 

In digging down a hill near the village, a large 
mass of earth’slid off, oo in the bank, and par- 
tially uncovered, a human skall, which on exami- 
nation was found to belong to a body buried in a 
sitting posture; the head being,about one foot be- 
ow what had been for many years the surface of 
the ground. The surrounding earth was carefully 
removed, and the body found to be enveloped in a 
covering of coarse bark of a dark color. Within 
this envelope were found the remains of another of 
coatse cloth, made of fine bark,:and about the tex- 
ture of a Manilla coffee bag. On the breast was a 
plate of brass, thirteen inches Jong, six. broad. at 
the upperend and five at the lower, ‘This plate 
appearsto have been cast, and is from one eighth 
to three thirty-seconds of an inch in thickness. Ttis 
so much corroded, that whether or not any thing 
was engraved upon it has not yet been ascertain- 
ed. It is oval in furm—the edges being irregular, 





made so b ion. 
sd "Pinow the breast vei te, tnd catirdly wer 
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the body, was a belt composed of brass tubes, 
four aon ‘a half inches in ‘Yength, and three’ six- 





belts 6l iss tinh tanienen databieed onutbai 
aly and cl tga tng of abe 
the width of the belt. The tabes are of:thin 


brass, east upon hollow reeds, and'were fastened . 


together by pieces of sinew, This’ belt was, so 
placed as to protect the lower parts of the body, 
below the bread ry The arrows are of brass, 
thin, flat, and triangular in shape, with a round 
hole cut . Mezr the base. ‘Dhe shaft was 
fastened to the head by inserting the latter in an 
opening at the end of the wood, and then tying it 
with a'sinew through the round hole—a mode of 
constructing the weapon never practised by the In- 
dians, not even with their arrows of thin shell.— 
Part of the shaft still remains on some of themi— 
When first discovered the arrows were in a sort of 
a quiver of bark, which fell in pieces when exposed 
to the air. = 

Theskull is much decayed, but the teeth are 
sound, and apparently those of a young man.— 
The pelvis is much decayed, and the smaller bones 
of L lower extremities ase one. 

e integuments of the right knee, for four or 
five inthes abot and below, are in’ food] peabeMlae 
tion, apparently the size and shape of life, although 
quite black. 

Considerable flesh is still preserved on the 
hands and arms, but none on the-shoulders and 
elbows, On the back, under the belt, and for two 
inches above and below, the skin and flesh are ‘in 
good preservation, and have the appearance of 
being tanned. © The chest is much compressed, but 
the upper viscera are peer entire. The arms 
are bent up notcrossed ; so that the hands turned 


inward touch the shoulders. The stature is about 


||five and a halffeet. Much of the exterior,envelope 


was deca red, and the inner one appeared to be 
preserved only where it had been in contact with 
the brass. : 

The following sketch will give our readers an 
idea of a a of the figure and position of the 
armor, hen the remains were discevered the 
arms were brought rather closer to the body than 
- the engraving. Th arrows were near the right 

nee. 

{This sketch we have no means of giving] 

‘The preservation of this body may be result 
of some embalming process ; and this hypothesis 
is strengthened by the fact, that the skin has 
the appearance of having been tanned; or it 
may be the accidental result of the action of 
the salts of the brass during oxydation; and this 
latter hypothesis is supported by the fact, that the 
skin and flesh have been preserved only where 
they have been in contact with, or quite near, the 
brass ; or we may account for the preservation of 
the whole by supposing the presence of saltpetre 
in the soil at the time of the deposit. In either 
way, the preservation of the remains is full 
accounted for, and upon known chemical princi- 

les. 

That the body was not one of the Indians, we 
think needs no argument. We have seen some of 
the drawings taken from the sculptures found at 
Palenqué, and in those the figures are represented 
with breast-plates, although smaller than the plate 
found at Fall River. On the figures at Palenqué 
the bracelets and anklets appear to be of a manu- 
facture precisely similar to the belt of tubes just 
described. These figures also have helmets pre- 
cisely answering the description of the helmet of 
Homer’s megas kowthaiolos Ektor, 

If the body found at Fall River be one of the 
Asiatic race, who transiently settled in Central 
North America, and afterwards went to’ Mexico 
and founded those cities, in exploring the ‘nines of 
which such astonishing discoveries bave ‘recently 
been made ; ‘then we! may well suppose also that 
it is one of the race whose exploits with, the 
kalkerea doura have, although without.a date 
and alniost without a certain name, been immor- 
talized by the Father of Poetry ; and who, proba- 
bly, in still earlier timés, constructed the Bloace 
under ancient’ Rome, which have been-absurdly 
enough ascribed to one of the Tarquins, in whose 
time the whole population of Rome would hive 
been insufficient fora work, that would, moreover, 


|haye been useless when finished.’ Of this 


en us AT 
Racer, who founded citiés and denpives %h Uabir 
eastward mayeh, and are finally Jost | it) Soath 
America, the Romans seem to: have) had aylim- 
mering tradition in the story of Evanders +: 


But we rather inline to the belief that the xe- 
mains founc at Pall River belonged ib ne of the 
. 





crew of a, Pheenician vessel. 
The spot where they were found is ‘on the sea 
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cast, and in the immediate neighborhood of 
“ on Rock,” famed for its hieroglyphic in- 
scription, of which no sufficient nation has yet 
boas qian ;,and near which rock brazen vessels 
have found. If this latter hypothesis be 
a part of it is, that these mariners—the 
unwilling and unfortunate discoyerers. of a new 
world—lived sometime after they landed; and 
having written their names, perhaps their epitaphs, 
upon the rock at Dighton, died, and were buried 
by the natives. J. 8. 

ILLusraations or Tue Sketcn Book or Gror- 
rry Crayon, Gent., in outline, by C.Mayz. New 
York, Wirey & Lone.—No. I. of these really 
clever and spirited Sketches—by an artist, who, if 
encouraged, proposes to go on and illustrate in like 
manner the other writings of Irving—refers to Rip 
Van Winkle, 

We have here four plates—1. Rip escaping with 
his gun into the woods, from a scolding; 2. His 
meeting with the spirit of Hendrick Hudson; 3. 
His awaking; 4. His return to his village. They 
are very well done. 





Tue American tn Encianp, by “ the author of 
A Year in Spain.” 2 vols. New York, Harrer 
& Brorners.—It may be some indication of the 
character of these volumes to sav. that we read 
them throngh at a sitting—and as we are not om- 
nivorous and are somewhat critical, we conclude to 
our own satisfaction, from this fact, that the book is 
a good one. Having begun at the beginning, by 
which we mean the preface, we expected no more 
than it is there set down we were to expect “a 
faithful narrative of whatever the author saw dur- 
ing a visit of a few weeks to England”—and that 
in the uninviting moaths of November and Decem- 
ber. This narrative is given with grace, spirit, 
and ‘orignality. The writer sees with his own 
eyes, and judges with his own judgment, and here- 
in alone, we apprehend, in this imitative world, is 
a great merit. There is nothing even attempted 
in these pages, of politics, statistics, nor other grave 
and important, and, for the most part, uninterest- 
ing topics connected with history and government 
—but simply a succession of impressions made 
upon an observing and reflecting man, as he jour- 
neyed hastily through a land of strangers—who 
yet, by reason uf common origin and language, 
were not all strangers. We had intended to give 
some detached sketches—but our limits forbid—to- 
day at least. Meantime our readers will hardly 
fail of amusement, if they read the book for them- 
selves. 

[The rest of the Weekly Review is unavoidably 
shut out.) 





The Committee of 125 held an important mcet- 
ing on Thursday evening at the Mayor’s office, at 
which the following among other proceedings were 
had. The Mayor presented the following letter 
from Senator Van Scuaicx :— 

“Mr. Van Schaick will be safe in advising the 
Citizens of New York that. the Commissioners of 
the Canal fund are desirous to do whatever may be 
within their power and consistent with their duty, 
torelieve the citizens of New York from the conse- 
quenees of the late calamity by fire, and that if they 
can have ah assurance that a premium of 8 per 
cent will be offered, they will immediately adver- 
tise $860,000 Chenango Canal Loan, bearing an 
interest at 5 per cent and redeemable at the plea- 
sure of the Commissioners after the year 1845; and 
in case the loan should be taken by one or more 
Banks in New York, (having a capital of double 

the amount to be deposited,) the Commissioners 

will deposit the money with such Banks at an in- 

terest of 41-2 per cent payable quarterly, until the 

Money shall be required in the progress of the Ca- 

nal, Always however reserving to the Commis- 

ioners the right to draw at pleasure in case they 
deem the deposit unsafe. 

Laid on the table. 








made the following Report: 
pry te Nima, eed ta Dec. ist, 1835, 

in—The undersign a ittee ap-| 
— at a meeting of the Genter 
vitizens.on the 21st inst., “to confer with the Ir- 
solyent Fire Insurance Companies, and to ascertain 
the bearing of the law and equity on claims upon 
them for losses incurred by the late fire and on the 
undetermined risks, and to endeavor to establish 
uniform mp ofaction by the said Companies,” 

respectfully 
hat in pursuance of their Trust, they have met 
the delegates from the Insolvent Companies, and 
those which apprehended they might ~ so, and 
have dilligently and deliberately considered the 
questions which have been discussed and the diffi- 
culties which have been stated, and have given le- 
gal opinions on several of the points raised, with a 


view of aiding the Companies in the adjustment of|| ‘28 


their concerns. - 


We have'likewise prepared and now report: two}] i5,, 


several Bills which'we are of opinion ought to:be 
submitted without delay to the Legislaure. They 
appear to us to be well calculated to afford relief 
toall parties concerned, without impairing the ob- 
ligation ot Contracts or the existing vested rights 
of any of them. The one Bil! is intended to 
facilitate the adjustment of losses and the relief] 
to which Creditors of the Insolvent Companies; 
may be entitled. The other Bill is intended 


to revive and restore to their original vigor and] he her esthe © 


action those Companies whose Capitals may have 
been absorbed in the calamity, as well, as those 
Companies whose Capitals have been impairedand 
reduced. 

That the Bills will meet the wishes entirely, of 
any persons concerned in Insurance Contracts orin 
Insurance Capital, is hardly to be expected. There 
is intrinsic difficulty in affording relief to sufferers 
as Holders of Stock, and preserve unimpaired the 
rights of Creditors as holders of Policies. It was 
indispensable that nothing should be done to touch 
those rights, and jt was most desirable that every 
proper means should be devised ‘to afford prompt, 
easy, and economical relief to the Insurance Credi- 
tors, so far as legal provisions. could afford it. So 
it hasbeen deemed a matter of the utmost import- 
ance to the Commerce and Business of the city, 
that the Fire Insurance Companies should have the 
means of reviving their Capitals under better au- 
spices than heretofore, and tu.at ‘some encourage- 
orn might thereby be afforded to suffering Stock-4 
holders. 


Under these impressions the undersigned have 
prepared and agreed to the two Bills which they 
now have the honor to present. They have gone 
as far in the provisions ag their sense of duty, and 
the legal rights of all parties in interest would per- 
mit!them, 

We have the honor to be 
with great respect, 

yours, &c. 

James Kent, 

Davin B. Oapen, 

P. A. Jay, 

Danuet Lorp, Jr. 

Joun Lorimore GranaM. 


To the Hon. Cornelius W. Lawrence, Chairman. 

Mr. Disosway, from ‘the Committee on losses, 
made the following Report : 

The Committee appointed to ascertain, the 
amount of losses by the-fire on the 16th and 17th 
of December, submit the following Report, as the 
result of their investigations. 

At the commencement of their labors, they pub- 
lished a notice requesting those who were interest- 
ed to present statements of their respective dama- 
ges from the fire. This. course;of enquiry they 
were obliged to adopt, as.all private exertions on 
the subject became entirely useless, from the vast- 
ness of the undertaking. From the numerous ac- 
counts that were accordingly submitted, the Com- 
mittee have learned of losses and-insurance as fol- 
lows: 

Insurance on 
Buildings Stock Stock and 
destroyed. destroyed. Buildings. 

South street, $ 65,500 -  $ 786,260 -$ 900,700 


Mr. Graham from the Committee on indirance, and Stone 





Front street, 168,500 . 542,160 661,700 
Water street, 99,000 259,311 241,300 
Pear! street, 233,260 2,515,000 3,334,000 
William street, 100,500 904,725 1,194,000 - 
Exchange place 

and Old sli 1,022 ,900 


120,000 1,0 
Merchant aaah, 178,000 333,600 336"000 | 


er square 





Morch'ts BRe"ge, 150,000 
chureh 


8, ha 
; @: >. a See 





Genten <j see Dard Bhi sto Ae 
91,179,700 $6,557,846... $7,000,160. 
The value of 129 of the: buildings. ! 


‘cording to the pier statement, is 


ace 
7 
And of stock, "iborae 
| Bisting the total loss reported to the aoaak 
’ 7, 
: Upon this: amount. those i - 


also 
insurance effected to the sum ¢ ” $7,969,150" 
‘These ‘statements were 276 firms ‘and 


owners of real estate ; which latter class, however, 
form but a small part. From’a vast majority’ of 
owners of buildings, no accounts have been pre- 
sented. 6 Ph crce 
The Committee have thus stated, in the, forego- 
particulars, all the facts which have come to 
heir knowledge, during the investigation commit- 
Ped me ote Asit total destr 
ion of property by the terrible ‘conflagration ‘that 
visited ourcity, we are to make our.cal- 
culations from the data now before us, and such 
other aid, as the Committee can place reliance 
upon. Mid 

The whole number of buildings destroyéd, i#ae- 
certained to be 527, exclusive of the Ex and 
the South Dutch Church, and may be fairly 
at, $4,000,000, which is a fraction over Titso 
each, and is generally considered a correct estimate. 
ittee can’ ascertain, less ‘than 
ene half only of the mercantile houses have report- 
ed their loss in goods by the late fire. . By dupli- 
cating this, amount, (6,557,846) we ri Sais 

ult 13,11 
As the probable total didapnamneyed ta | 
chandize of all descriptions. Add to this, the esti- 
mated value in buildings, i ae 
Ray the whole loss may be calculated at $17,- 

Judging from the destroyed in stores 
apes ed different lene the business of those 
who oceupied them, there has been consumed, as 
reported, in Groceries, Foreign and Domestic Pro- 
1 a Teapdlahdeend Donia Rabieade Sumter 

alm a mestic incladi 
an inconsiderable item of Hardware and eg 

Crockery, $4,961,615 

And in Real Estate, $1,179,700 

The Committee are of opinion that the above 
calculations are in no respect. exaggerated. And 
great as the loss has been, they cannot conclude 
their report, without expressing their hope, that 
our city, from the various plans of relief, now pro- 
posed, will, ere long, Phenix like, arise from the 
ashes of her late misfortune, to her usual command- 
ing, uninterrupted and prosperous business." 

Gasriet P, Disosway, Chairman, 

Nathaniel Weed, B. L. Woolley; Walter R. 
Jones, ; 

The Committee to whom was referred the duty 
of devising some meatis ‘for the relief ‘of the wid- 
ows, orphans, and others, who lose by fire’ inisiy- 
ance stocks—reported a plan,‘ ealling on the State 
toask from the General Government: a léan of 
six millions, at 3 per cent., which it should jfwest 
in the bonds and mortgages of the Companies, and 
with the difference of interest, received, and that 
paid, to constitute a fund,out of which the losses of 
stockholders should be defrayed. This report was, 
after discussion, laid on‘the table. a 


A proposition, by Mr. P,, L,, Miles, fora loan 


from the State of fifteen. miltions to the Banks in / 


this city, was lost. 


On motion of Mr. W. B. Lawrenee, jit 
solved, That the Chairman orialize | 
gislatare for the repeal of the law taxing 
capital vested in bonds and mortgages. 


Suppen REVERSE—The Easton A; sre 
death, at Stonewater village, } a. young lady, 







|| Miss Winslow—by being overyrned.in a sleigh on 


going home from a wedding party. She was taken 
up senseless and carried back to thebridal circle, she 





had but a few minutes before left--and shortly 
died. 84 a Ud Bedrivesiq Bi 






; 
: 
; 








ee, 


' perfection is 
¥ ly all descriptions of « 
ished from our. 
finish and, at-a 


-12 to 14 tons.of 


“ih respect “to the rate of wages, the bur- 


“in the government.” The facts, in regard 
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pcx-Toors.—Among the 
#§ of business now in suc- 
operation in the city of Roches. 

are*more deserving of attention 


e article can be 
@nufactories with a 
which.are rapidly 
giving them a pgeferenee over the wares 
of Sheffield and “Brammageéem. © Mechan- 
ics and others who use such articles have 
a deep interést in enconraging our own 





manufactortés~+as hig BAe can have 
tools warranted of the first qpality, while 
the encouragement hestowed on our own| 


artizan% promotes our domestic welfare, 
and aids in:insuring an excellent supply 
at reasonable prices frdm our own work- 
shons, “ 

é Edge-Tools fabricated by Messrs. 
Barton. & . Babcock, are creditable to 
themselves and to the character of our 
mechanic arts. 
concur in their praise. ‘The manufacto- 
ry.is,in the.stone building at the south- 
-west corner of the main bridge across 
‘the river, "They emipldy about twenty- 
five hands, on an average—consume from 
iron, 8,000 lbs, cast steel, 
500 Ib. of borax, 30,000 bushels of char- 
coal, &e. Judging from the success of 
the experitnent which they have already 
made, their business will soou be greatly 
extended, as thé excellence of their man- 
ufactures becomes as generally known as 
it, deserves to be. 


We can bear willing testimony to the 
correctness of the encomium passed by 
** Ruo,” on the gentlemen and articles 
referred to in the above notice. We 
speak from personal observation and in-” 
spection——and would recommend them to 
the patronage of the public.—jEp. M. 
Ms} 2 





pea 





Tee Lasorine Ciasses in EvroPe.— 
The North American Review for October, 
commences a discussion of this subject, 
which, if the conclusion equals the present 
portion, ought to be circulated by thou- 
sande, as a tract, throughout the land. 

The. writer of the interesting article to 
which we have just referred, notices the 
condition of the laboring classes in Europe, 


den of taxation, the means of subsistence, 
the facilities of acquiring education, and 
the share, if any, which these classes have 


to each of these particulars, ought to make 
those hang their heads with shame, who, 
‘a this community, talk of the oppression 
ot the laboring classes by the rich, and of 
the vithholding of rights from the com- 
mon prople. 

In Noway, “ the ordinary food of the 
acter is bread and gruel, both prepa- 


‘mixture of died fish. Meat is a luxury 





-Tools.. To||- 
rried, that near- 


‘the .- ' 


All i used cto enbeas of Poland, ‘ the working men, is 


1, with an occasional inter-} 


. AN . 
sists of hard bread, dried fish and gruel, 
without meat.” 
In Dennifrk, the peasantry are still held 
in bondage, and are bought and sold to- 
er with the:land on which they labor.” . 
“ the bondage ‘of the pe 

re complete than it is in Den- 
{ bles own all the land in 
the peasantry, who reside 
upon it; are transferred with the estate. 
[aie at posiority have only cottages, 
ohe ‘portion ‘of ‘which is occupied by the 
family, Whilé the other is appropriated to 
domestic animals. Few, if any, have beds; 
but they sleep upon bare boards, or upon 

ts of the immense stoves by which their 
ouses are warmed. Their food censists of 
black bread, cabbage, and other vegetables, 
without any addition of butter.” 
In Poland, ‘ the nobles are the proprie- 
tors of the land, and the peasants are 
slaves.” A recent traveller says, “I tra- 
velled in every direction, and never saw a 
wheaten loaf to the eastward of the Rhine, 
in any part of Northern Germany, Poland, 
or Denmark. The common food of the 






cabbage, potatoes, sometimes, but not gen- 
erally, peas, black bread and soup, or ra- 
ther «gruel, without the addition of butter 
or meat.” 

In Austria, “‘ the nobles are the proprie- 
tors of the land, and the peasants are com- 
pelled to work for their masters during 
every day of the week, excepting Sunday. 
The cultivators of the soil are ina state of 
bondage.” 
In Hungary their state is, if possible, still 
worse. he nobles own the land, do no 
work, and pay no taxes. The laboring 
classes are obliged to repair all the high- 
ways and bridges, are liable at any time to 
have soldiers quartered upon them, and are 
compelled to pay one-tenth of the produce 
of their labor to the church, and one-ninth 
to the lord whose land they occupy. 

Of the people of France, ‘ seven and a 
half millions do not eat meat, or wheaten 
bread. They live upon barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, chesnuts, and a few potatoes.” 
[ We saw it stated, the other day, that some 
workmen, we forget in what part of New- 
England, had a turn-out because their em- 
ployers would not furnish them with tea 
and coffee at dinner !] 

The common wages of a hard laborer, 
in France, is $37 50 for a man, and $18 75 
for a woman, annually. ‘ The taxes upon 
the land are equal to one-fifth of its nett 
products.” 


In 1791, there were 700,000 houses in 
Ireland. Of these, 113,000 were occupied 
by paupers—and more than 500,000 had 
only one hearth. The average wages ofa 
laborer is from nine and a half to eleven 
cents a day. 

Among the laboring classes of the indus. 
trious Scotch, “ meat, except on Sundays, 
is rarely used.” 


In ar cers the price of Jabor varies. 
“The Nottingham stocking-weavers, as 
stated by them in a public address, after 
working from fourteen to sixteen hours in 
a day, only earned from four to seven shil- 
lings a week, and were obliged to subsist 
—~, bread and water, or potatoes and 
salt!” 








The American Quarterly Review will be pub- 
lished hereafter by Mr..Adam Waldie, favourably 
known as the proprietor of the Select Circulating 
Library. George M. Wharton, Esq., of the Phila- 














which. they rarely enjoy.” 
in n, the dress of the 
« ‘Their 


is prescribed by law. 





try}! 
amen “tt contributor heretofore to its pages, 


delphia Bar, has been associated with it as ¢o-pros 


prietor and "eé-editor. “Mr. "Wharton has been a 






From THE Soura.—The steam packet 
‘Columbia, brings Charleston papers to, Sa- 
‘tdday last. The news of the great fire: in 
‘New York had reached Charleston, and eré- ° 
ated a strong feeling of sympathy for the suf-, . 


meeting of merchants should be. held, to u-_ 


other places, in urging upon congress to a= 
dopt some measure of relief for the New 
York merchants. , 


Seminole Indians.—The Southern Patri- 
ot of Saturday, contains the following para- 
graph :— ' 


‘* We learn from a passenger arrived this fore- 
nocn in the’schooner Medium, from: Musquito, E. 
F., that the Seminoles iad embodied themselves at 
Alauchway, about the time our informant left, 
which was on the 15th inst., to the number of 1500 
strong, and that a party of wood cutters, twenty- 
five in number, had been‘fired on by them and dri- 
ven away last Saturday. They had chartered a 
vessel and sailed for Attakapas. 

‘“* All the females of Musquito county had been 
removed toSt. Augustine, for safety, and: the men 
about Alauchway were sleeping in Log Houses; for 
greater security. The alarm of the inhabitants in 
the vicinity is represented, as may be supposed, to 
be very great.” 


New-Orveans, Dec. J5. 
Latest from Texas. 


Our previous accounts from San Antonio were 
to the 25th.» By an arrival yesterday, we have 
information two days later from the seat of War in 
Texas. 


Our informant states that a detachment of Gen. 
Cos’ Cavalry, out procuring grain for the horses, 
were attacked on the 27th ult. by a party of Texi- 
ans and by them defeated with the loss of thirty- 
five horses, and suffering in killed and wounded, to 
the number of fifty men. The loss of the Texians, 
three men-slightly wounded. Cos?’ detachment of 
Cavalry consisted of about 150 men, which, before 
the engagement was concluded, were re-inforced 
by 190 infantry ; the party of Texians employed 
in the assault amounting to about the sime num- 
ber. 


Gen. Meuer Derearep at Tampico.—Intel- 
ligence was received in town last evening by a 
member of Gen. Meher’s corps, who came passen- 

er in the schr. Halcyon, that the schooner Mary 
she (which took Gen, M. and his company to 
Tampico) was lost on the Bar, in attempting to 
get in, The crew and company arrived ‘safe ‘on 
shore. ‘The General then marched to the. fort at 
Tampico, which he took possion of without. oppo- 
sition, and attacked the town at night, but was re- 
pulsed with the loss of several killed and twenty- 
two taken prisoner—the remainder, including Gen. 
Meher, escaped, and took passage on board a ves- 
se! for Brazoria, where they safely arrived—imany 
of whom are waiting an opportunity to return to 
this city, 





The following incident is related, without a word 
of comment, in the Louisville Journal! as though 
it was a mere matter of course thus to shoot a ma- 
nacled and unarmed man ;:— 


A few weeks ago, one D. W. Crenshaw, a mem- 
ber of the Murel gang and a notorious horse-thief 
and negro-stealer, was confined, for crime, in the 
Jail at Woodville, Mississippi. Before his impri- 
sonment, he was heard to make remarks, which 
excited a suspicion, that he intended to take the 
life of Dr. Webb, a respectable physician, and the 
principal witness against one of Crenshaw’s ac- 
cemplices. Dr, W., never having seen Crenshaw, 
called at the prison for that purpose. His name, 
however, was no sooner announced by the Jailer, 
than the prisoner, who was of Here By stature 
and strength, started up and rushed furiously up- 
on him, with the intent, it is su »posed, of killing 
him with his handcuffs. The Doctor, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, instantly drew a pistol 











and shot his assailant, who died a day of two a! 
terwards. ; : 


ferers. It was suggested 'that’a general’ — B 


nite with the citizens of Philadelphia and { ff 
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